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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Boox or Marjorir. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. 

A man’s story about his marriage, the com- 
ing of the great event and the spiritual and 
other experiences he and the woman shared 
together. A decent word for the marriage in- 
stitution. 

Darkwater by W. E. B. Du Bois. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

A companion book to this author’s “The 
Souls of Black Folk.’’ The negro problem 
presented by an individual of that race. The 
awakening of conscience and aspiration in a 
suppressed people and the attainment of racial 
ends through individual development. 


Tue SincLe Track by Douglas Grant. New 
York: W. J. Watt & Co., $1.75. 
A novel of swiftly-moving life. A _ society 


girl self-centered, cuts loose from her environ- 
ment, goes with an aged butler to Alaska and 
there has adventures to spare. There is a love 
story, some fighting and a happy ending. 


THe JupGMENT OF Peace by Andreas Latzko. 
New York; Boni & Liveright, $1.75. 

It will be remembered that this author’s 
novel “Men in War” was a tremendous sen- 
sation in 1916. It was said to be one of the 
three greatest books inspired by the war, the 
others being, supposedly, “Under Fire’ and 
Rolland’s “Above the Battle.” ‘fhe Judgment 
of Peace” is dedicated to Romain Rolland. 
This gives the clue and key to the story's 


purpose. Needless to say it is of a strong 
pacifistic tendency. It is remarkable realism, 
too. 


A Book or Buriesgues by H. L. Mencken. 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 


In these satires and extravaganzas Mencken 
frequently achieves humor without any trace 
of ill-humor, e. g., “Asepsis: a Deduction in 
Scherzo Form,” an eugenic marriage cere- 
mony. “The Jazz Webster’ and the epigrams 
on “The Old Subject” (marriage) evidence his 
cynicism at the full. Some of the matter in 
this volume is reprinted from “A Little Book 
in C Major.” 


Tutr ano Mr, Tutr by Arthur Train. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 
The legal firm of 7utt and Mr. Tutt en- 


gaged always to defend the under dog, fee 


REEDY’S 





never being the prime object. Nimble wit and 
ready telling work and 
lection of stories of some of their celebrated 


Illustrated. 


tongue do this col- 


cases affords many a hearty laugh. 


Tue Lire or Leonarp Woop by John G. 
Holme. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A biography of General Wood in which his 


work as_ reconstruction officer in Cuba is 
stressed. Illustrated. 
THe CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF FRANCE by 


Frank W. Chandler. Boston; Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.50. 

A survey and interpretation of the French 
for three decades, from Antoine to 
It attempts the classification, analysis 
thousand plays by two 


Hennique, Don- 


drama 
1918. 
and criticism of a 
hundred and thirty authors: 
Bataille, Bisson, Bernard, Capus, Lave- 
Bourget, Fabre, Mirbeau, Maetelinck, 
Rostand, Richepin. They are classified ac- 
cording to their work—moralists reformers, 
romancers, war-exploiters. The consideration 
of each play is necessarily brief. The author 
is dean in the University of Cincinnati. Of 
the Contemporary Drama series. 


nay, 
dan, 


Joun R. 
New 


THompson edited by 
York: Charles Scrib- 


PoEMS OF 
John S$. Patton. 
ners’ Sons, $2. 

Thompson is 
a literary spirit in the South through his po- 
etic works and through his editorial work on 
the Southern Literary Messenger, with which 
Poe was connected for some time. Although 
he twice collected his poems for publication 
in book form it is only now that they are 
being so published. The poems are prefaced 
by a biography by Mr. Patton, who is librarian 
of the University of Virginia. Indexed. 


credited with having created 


LEARNING TO WRITE culled from the writings 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, $1.35. 

Probably no American author has achieved 
real success in so many different forms of 
writing as R. L. S. Therefore his counsel 
and suggestions on the subject are peculiarly 
interesting. This volume contains whatever 
he has said in his fiction, his essays and his 
letters on learning to write. 

THREE Prays by Noel Leslie. Boston: Four 
Seas Co., $1.50. 

Three plays of 
“Waste,” “The 
Country.” 


England in war time: 


Tue Letters oF Henry JAMES selected and 
edited by Percy Lubbock. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 2 vols., $10. 

A book of much literary and_ historical 
importance. The letters of the great novelist 
and stylist to people of distinction, in many 


countries, between 1869 and 1909. The list 
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One of the most noteworthy Broadway successes 
, of many seasons | 


“Absorbing, significant and memorable. Seldom 
has an American playwright written for our thea- 
ter a piece half so good and true.” — New York Times 


“There can be no question that it is a work of 
uncommon merit, distinguished by general 
, A genuine, reasonable, poignant, 
domestic tragedy.”— New York Evening Post 


“Profoundly moving and human.”—New York: Sun 


» 4 One dollar and fifty cents 
wherever books are sold nn) 


109 West 40th St. 
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letters were ad- 
names, among others, 
Charles Eliot Norton, 
William Dean Howells, George Du Maurier, 
John Addington Symonds, Alphonse Daudet, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, James Russell Lowell, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Edmond Goese, Sidney 
Colvin, W. FE. Norris, Arthur Christopher 
Benson, Paul Bourget H. G. Wells, Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, Henry Adams, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Fdith Wharton, Hugh Walpole, 
Owen Wister, Rhoda Broughton and Frederick 
Harrison. The letters are grave and gay, 
treating of matters of importance and deal- 
ing sometimes with the minor social amenities. 
illustrate well the character of the 
writer. It does not appear so formidable as 
might have been supposed by those impressed 
the sentence con- 


structions in his 


whom these 


the 


of persons to 
dressed contains 
of William James, 


They 


with complexities of his 


novels. 


MerasurE Your Minp by M. R. Trabue and 


Frank Parker Stockbridge. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mental tests in operation in large in- 
dustries; valuable to all persons who handle 
large bodies of men. Data for classification 
and location of men in large undertakings. 


Indications for self-study by the individual. 







JANE Firkins. 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.75. 

A critical and biographical estimate of the 
great woman novelist. It is done with mos 
engaging brilliance. Professor Firkins is by 
way of being an epigramatist of distinction, 4 
most entertaining book. 


AusteEN by O. W. 


Tue Eastern Question anv Its Sorivutiox 
by Morris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $1.50. 


This volume by the author of “The War 
and the Bagdad Railway’’ projects the prob- 
the future. The issues involved 
largely brought on the great war and con. 
tinue to concern the whole world. Professor 
Jastrow has made almost a lifetime study of 
the subject and treats it with knowledge and 


lem into 


vision. 

Irish Impressions by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. New York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 

The bookish know what to expect of a 
combination of this title with this author. 
The book is made up of notes of a recent 
visit to Ireland. The situation as presented 


farcical. Chesterton pleads for 
condemns English rule. But 
follow his reasoning, because 


borders on the 
nationality and 
it is difficult to 
of the scintillations of his paradoxes. 


Mercier by Charlotte Kellogg. New | Tue Turn OF THE Tipe by Jennings C. 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $2. Wise. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

A biography and character sketch of the American operation at Cantigny, Chateau 
famous fighting Cardinal of Belgium. The Thierry and the second battle of the Marne 
author is a member of the commission for ‘described by an officer of the American army 


foreword is contributed 


Belgian relief. <A 
by Brand Whitlock. 


Us Are Marriep by Mary Stew- 


New York: Doubleday, Page & 


SOME OF 
art Cutting. 
Co., $1.75. 

Mrs. 
her theme. 
books about 


married state 
series of 
others it 


humor. 


the 
fifth in a 

Like the 
sentiment and 


made 
the 


Cutting has 
This is 
married life. 
is marked by healthy 
Frank Davis. 


$1,75. 


Lapel by J. 
& Co., 
United States 
Antonio through 
deals 


CHINESE 
Little, 


THE 
Boston: Brown 
serv- 
Mex- 


with 


A story of the secret 
San 
Kingdom. It 
international 


ice, ranging from 
ico to the Flowery 

smuggling, thefts of 
spies, physical conflict, ete. 


ing 


diamonds, 
There is a charm- 


heroine. 


War-Fly” and “For King and ° 


Tue La CHanct Mint Mystery by S. 
Carleton. Boston: Little, Brown & Go., $1.75. 
The story of a man isolated in the Canadian 
woods, to whom comes his dream-girl realized, 
and what happened thereafter. 

Acatn by Franklin P. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 


ELsE 
York: 


SOMETHING 
Adams. New 
$1.50. 

Verses from the “‘colyum” called ‘*The Con- 
in the New York Tribune. They 
frequently fantastic, 
and generally of 
the flavor of 

The book is 


ning Tower” 
humorous, 
satiric and _ ironic, 
pleasant effect. They have 
wide and deep learning, too. 
dedicated to Montague Glass. 


are mostly 


often 


DeatH oF TiTIAN by Hugo von Ilof- 


Boston: Four Seas Co. 


THE 
mansthal. 

A dramatic fragment written in 1892, ap 
part in 1894, with a _ prologue 
added for the Boecklin memorial in 1901. 
This fine bit of human tragedy, representing 
Von Hofmansthal at best, is translated 
from the German by John Heard, Jr. 


pearing in 


his 


Many Many Moons by Lew Sarett. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 

A book of wilderness poems concerning the 
Indian and the north woods in which they 
live. There is an explanatory preface by the 
author and an interesting introduction by 
Carl Sandburg, a poet who knows poetry. 
Mr. Sarett interprets his aborigines realistic- 
ally yet poetically. 


At Fame’s Gateway by Iennie Irene Mix. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.75. 

The romance of a A girl from 
an oil-boom town New York. 
A depiction of life in musical and Bohemian 
circles. The style is often humorous and the 
point of view always fresh. <A lot of likeable 
people living the life of art and letters. 


pianiste. 


secks fame in 


with the investigation of the events 
This book is based on 
written for the General Staff 
regarded as a _ contribution of 
to the history of the war. 


charged 
of which he writes. 
monograplis 
and may be 
permanent value 
THe BirtH or Gop by Verner von Heiden- 
Four Seas Co., $1.25. 
The author won the 
The translator from the 


Knudsen. 


stam. Boston: 

A play in 
Nobel prize in 1916. 
Karoline 


one act. 


Swedish is 


Poems in Captivity by John Still. New 
York: John Wane Co. 

The author lived for many years before 
the war in Cevlon, returned to England in 
August. 1914, and obtained a commiséion in 
the Kast Yorkshire regiment. He was taken 
prisoner at Gallipoli by the Turks when al- 
most the whole of his battalion was wiped 
out, and was kept in captivity over three 
years. During this period he wrote the 


verses making up the first part of this vol- 
The latter part is composed of poems 


its history, forests and 


ume. 
dealing with Ceylon, 
lost cities. 


Tue Susstancre or A Dream by F. W. Bain. 
New York: G. P. Putnam, $1.75. 

The tenth book of a series of remarkable 
performances in the presentation uf Hindu life 
A wholly charming story of a 

The works of Mr. Bain are 


and character. 
very old world. 


_a passion with those who have been subjected 


to their spell. How much they are trans 
lation and how much original expression is as 
yet an unsolved question. 

Miss Lutu Bert by Zona Gale. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., $1.75. 

The heroine is an intensely American per 
son and this story of her life is being hailed 
in most extravagant terms by the best literary 
from commonplaceness t? 
It is Miss Gale's 


critics. It moves 
tragedy and then to triumph. 
masterpiece, thus far. 

TAXATION IN THE New Srate by J. A- 
Ilobson. New York: Horcourt, Brace & How. 

A forward-looking consideration of the sub- 
ject covered in the title by an English 
economist of international distinction and the 
author of classics in their field. There are 
interesting chapters in book upon the 
levy (1) upon war-made wealth and (2) upon 


this 
capital in general. 


Cuorvs From Asireo by Danford Barney. 
New York: John Tyane Co., $1.50. 

Poetry of feeling expressed with abounding 
imagism and symbol. An evocation of moods 
in spiritual moments. Skows advance m 
artistry by the author of “The Dust of Stars.” 
Divine by Genevieve 


$1.50. 


ForM 
Four Seas, 


HuMAN 
Boston: 


THE 
Brady. 


Psychical through physical culture. 


New 
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Frances Reservations 
By William Marion Reedy 


BOUT that League of Nations France 

has her reservations, too. When she 

moved her troops into Germany to 
check German forces advancing in the Ruhr 
region, Great Britain called her down, saying 
action against Germany was only to be un- 
dertaken by all the nations in concert, not by 
one, on its own initiative. The United States 
didn’t say anything but its silence was of a 
kind to imply assent to Great Britain’s 
position, 

France now makes reply, saying, as the 
cablegrams tell, that she “will act on inter- 
allied measures of treaty enforcement only 
after having obtained the assent of her allies, 
at the same time reserving for unforeseen 
possibilities the eventual privilege of individ- 
ual action, which sovereign right no free na- 
tion has ever in history surrendered.” 

That sounds very much like the language 
of the more important senatorial reservations 
which President Wilson will not accept. It 
is Frenchism, like our Americanism. It 
means that France wilt not subordinate her- 
self utterly and absolutely to a supernation. 
That has always been her attitude, else why 
the insistence upon that protective pact with 
Great Britain and the United States against 
possible German aggression? 

France, says Millerand, in effect, desires 
above all things the maintenance of the al- 
liance, coupled with the enforcement of the 
treaty, but she wants the treaty enforced in the 
light of her supreme danger from Germany. 
All France wants, she says, is the enforce- 
ment of the treaty, but her view is that her 
interests are paramount. I quote M. Mil- 
lerand as reported in Tuesday morning’s 
paper: “As for absolutely binding herself 
never to act in the next thirty years in any 
matter connected with the treaty which af- 
fected the vital and peculiar interests of 
France, Millerand said that never in history 
had there been any such condition attached to 
any alliance.” This is the spirit of those Sen- 
ators who refuse to have the United States 
bound for thirty years to maintain the 
European status quo, regardless of our vital 
and peculiar interests. ‘To this Great Britain 
assents. 

So the great flare and stir over France’s 
move into Germany ends. It is understood 
to be arranged that “the Germans will with- 
draw from the Ruhr all Reichswehr troops 1n 
excess of the twenty battalions permitted un- 
der the agreement of last August, this with- 
drawal being supervised by allied. officers. 
This done, the allied premiers will grant Ger- 
many a slight extension of the August pro- 
tocol, which expired April 10. Under these 
conditions France will withdraw her troops 
from Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanau, Ham- 
burg and Dieburg.” Division among the 
allies is stopped on this point at least. Ger- 
many cannot split them and gain advantage 
thereby. France stands pat on her right to 
save herself, and the other allies agree thereto. 

Such a consummation is a strengthening of 
the case for the Senate against the President. 





It justifies all the reservations for the reten- 
tion of our sovereignty. If our associates in 
the war will not surrender their sovereignty 
why should the President insist that only we 
shall accept unreservedly the determination of 
other powers in all league matters? Why 
should not America be as American as France 
is French or Great Britain British? 


Nobody in the world wants Mr. Wilson’s 
League of Nations but Mr. Wilson. The 
allies repudiate his insistence upon his own 
will and way. They do not and will not sur- 
render to any such league as his. Mr. Wilson 
is not God. 


Cz 
“oreo 


The Rebellion In Unionism 
By William Marion Reedy 
"Toes people who wanted to break the 


American Federation of Labor are now 

observing a process of breaking it that 
must give them pause. The strikes of unions 
that refuse to be bound by the action of duly 
chosen representatives in consenting to arbi- 
trational delays on demand for increase of 
pay are strikes against union labor as we have 
known it. The insurgent unions are destroy- 
ing unionism so far as they can. They will 
not wait upon deliberation in dealing with the 
railroads. They want something like direct 
action, without any palaver. Clearly they 
think the old unionism was too conservative. 
They go direct to force, stopping at no half- 
way places. They refuse to consider the pub- 
lic interest. Nothing will appease them but 
the granting of their full demands at once. 
There is no other side to their dispute than 
theirs. They care nothing for conciliation. 
Contracts count for 1tething with them. They 
are scraps of paper. These insurgent union- 
ists repudiate the action of their own repre- 
sentatives. They have broken faith and the 
employers cannot be blamed for refusing to 
deal with them. 


This situation is clearly the result of the 
boring-from-within movement against the old 
unionism. It is a revolt against the moderate 
leadership of men like Gompers, Stone and 
lee, who deem the strike the last rather than 
the first recourse in labor disputes. The steel 
strike was the first manifestation of this re- 
volt and that came after the veteran leaders 
of the labor movement had declared them- 
selves against the formation of a_ political 
labor party. The radical elements want to 
make the labor issue one of class warfare. 
They have the “one big union” idea with its 
I. W. W. coloring. They disdain compromise 
and will not wait either upon the considered 
action of conference committees or upon the 
decision of governmental agencies. Labor 
leaders have not pressed their claims forcibly 
enough to suit these out-and-outers. ‘Phe un- 
authorized strikes are designed to discredit 
the old labor machine. The strikes are against 
labor conservatism. ‘They came at a time 
when there was some hope of the success of 
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a newly designed machinery for preventing 
strikes and settling differences with the bones. 

This is not good for the employing interests. 
They cannot deal with organizations upon 
whose pledged word they cannot rely. Trans- 
portation had some assurance in dealing with 
the old unions that any agreement with them 
would be kept. ‘The treaties with the old 
unions were effective for peace. Now there 
is no likelihood that men who will not stand 
by their chosen representatives will stand by 
their ~contracts with employers, Individual 
relations become a bedlam. In so far as the 
old labor organizations tended to stabilize con- 
ditions once agreed upon, they helped to keep 
business, production and service going. They 
gave capital a fair show. The old unions 
worked in the main for peace. The insurgent 
unions are for war. They are breaking up the 
old union system and doing it without regard 
to any interest but their own. They are de- 
stroying the old unionist solidarity altogether. 
The American Federation of Labor and the 
railway brotherhoods are honeycombed with 
disloyalty. ‘The much denounced Labor Trust 
is being smashed and the employers find them- 
selves confronted by a new labor foe that will 
not abide by any of the rules of negotiation. 
These new unions are worse for the capital- 


ists than the old ones. Their leaders care 
nothing apparently for public opinion. They 
don’t care how much the public suffers. This 


new guerilla movement is the culmination of 
the opposition of years in the labor ranks to 
men like Gompers, Stone and Lee, who have 
been accused of soft-mindedness, and of ten- 
derness for “the enemy.” Those old leaders 
are placed in the attitude of forcing men to 
go to work for their oppressors. ‘This shat- 
ters much of the old union cohesion, It 1s 
doubtful that the old leaders can ever repair 
the damage that is done or reform the broken 
ranks. Labor has largely gone radical, if not 
“red,” and it will be harder to deal with than 
the old. American labor conservatism is los- 
ing its grip on the situation. Employers who 
are glad of that, have now to deal with some- 
thing different and more desperate. 

The public was just growing into a toler- 
ance that was almost liking for the old labor 
regime, realizing that that group was putting 
on the brakes, sitting on the lid and, to mix 
metaphors still further, not rocking the boat. 
The new labor crowd offends the public by its 
refusal to accord the employers even the ap- 
pearance of “an even break” and a further 
refusal to wait until the possibilities of nego- 
tiation are exhausted before resorting to the 
strike. The public has not apposed wage ad- 
vances, it has come around to approval or 
recognition of unions and collective bargain- 
ing. But now how can unions be recogized 
that won’t keep faith and how can there be 
collective bargaining with groups that won’t 
stand by their formally and solemnly made 
bargains? The public is being turned against 
labor unionism as latterly manifesting itself, 
against police strikes, firemen’s strikes and il!- 
considered steel strikes. The public is op- 
posed to the overthrow of reasonable union 
leadership. The public is bigger than the 
unions. Between unpopular capitalists and 
unions that will not wait upon adjudication 
and will not live up to contracts, the public 
is with the capitalists, bad as they are. 


The strike that at present ties up the coun- 
try is a blunder and a crime, no less. The 
men may have great grievances. But they are 
putting themselves out of court, They take 
the law—for the negotiation custom has be- 
come law—into their own hands. They pre- 
fer force to reason. They may break Gompers 
and Stone and Lee, but they will break them- 
selves, too, for the American public will not 
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stand for unionism that will not stick to its 
agreements and stand by the pledges of its 
spokesmen. If the old leaders cannot break 
the strike that is designed to break them, gov- 
ernment must step in and make certain that 
the public shall be served. The employing in- 
terests will win probably, but even so, that is 
preferable to anarchy. If the labor group 
cannot cohere but must go to pieces, that is 
no reason why the entire social and indus- 
trial organism must be smashed. We now 
see, when perhaps too late, that the old union- 
ism was a force working for order in indus- 
try and the state. The new unionism repu- 
diates authority and responsibility, without 
which there can be no coherent society, no 
group-solidarity even. Society must protect 
itself against that sort of thing. But it is too 
bad that unionism should be disintegrating at 
a time when it gave most promise of serving 
the whole public, as well as itself, against the 
aggrandizements and exactions and _ extor- 
tions of the powers of combined and consol- 
idated privilege. It is none the less too bad 
because the disintegration is due to realization 
by the workers that the war for democracy 
abroad has resulted in repression, suppression 
and defeat for demecracy at home. 


Discontent and Hoover 
By William Marion Reedy 


AST week Mr. Oliver S. Morris, editor 
L. of the Non-Partisan Leader, published 

in the Mirror the story of how the 
farmer organizations and the labor organiza- 
tions got together in a fusion movement to 
control the Republican party in Minnesota. 
They had two conventions and two platforms 
and then in a joint session of representative 
committees put up a ticket and a set of joint 
resolutions. Both elements are organized 
even down to voting precincts and together 
they seem to be invincible. 

I observe that this program is being adopted 
by the enemies of the farmer-labor combina- 
tion in the Northwest. At Fargo, North 
Dakota, the other day, there was a meeting 
of the North Dakota Independent Voters’ 
Association, at which committees of Repub- 
licans and Democrats formulated a plan to 
unite their forces in opposition to the Non- 
Partisan League at the state primary in June. 
\ recommendation was adopted that Republi- 
ean and Democratic conventions be held on 
the same day and in the same city and that 
both forces merge upon candidates for the 


'egislature. In the Fargo conference big busi- 
ness interests were strongly represented. Their 
plan to present a solid front to the agrarian- 
proletariat in every legislative interest was 
enthusiastically welcomed, The old party 
combine will raise the cry of “Reds,” “Bol- 
sheviki,”  “pro-Germanism” and such and 
there will be much tearing of passion to 
tatters about “undermining American institu- 
tions.” The farmers have withstood such an 
attack before, and claim they are stronger 
now than ever, better organized and better 
financed out of the pockets of their own 
members. 


The revolt against the old political parties 
is widespread and determined in the North- 
west. It is so powerful that the old parties 
coalesce to fight it. The two old parties show 
that they are practically one in purpose 
against all measures to give more popular 
participation in government and make _ the 
state render equal, indiscriminatory, cheap 








service to the people. That being the case it 
was time for the popular revolt. 

That popular dissatisfaction with Repub}j- 
can and Democratic politics and politicians jg 
extensive elsewhere than in the radical or at 
least experimentally progressive Northwest js 
shown in such an occurrence as Mr. Hoover's 
securing a majority vote in the Democratic 
presidential primary in Michigan, even after 
he declared he was a Republican. In almost 
every state there are Democrats talking of 
nominating Mr. Hoover for President, no 
matter what his politics are. There is a strong 
element favoring his candidacy in both par- 
ties. Undoubtedly he will be the hope of a 
possible third party, if both the old parties 
fail to nominate him. He has no _ political 
platform politically. He is a_ progressive 
Republican, moderate Democrat, if we must 
describe him. He will hardly appeal to the 
lorty-eighters, with their sweeping public- 
ownership proposals and their plank for the 
taxation of land held out of use. That’s too 
strong for Hoover. Nor will Hoover get any 
Socialist support. His strength lies with those 
tepid reformers who want everybody to be 
good and all that sort of thing, the goo-goos 
who don’t want to get into or down to any- 
thing fundamental in economics. Efficiency 
is their limit. They don’t want anything but 
to be rid of politicians. They don’t want to 
blow the works of the interests, elements and 
institutions that keep the politicians in power 
to serve their ends. They are respectable per- 
sons-—very. ‘There are a great many of them. 
They are the lineal descendents of the Mug- 
wumps of 1884. They don’t want to disturb 
anything basic in the present system. They 
like Hoover because he “doesn’t go too far.” 
With such reformers the farmer and labor 
discontent has nothing in common except dis- 
like of old-line politics and politicians. It 
finds nothing in Mr. Hoover promising relief 
from the powers the politicians mostly serve. 
For the present the farmer-labor revolt con- 
fines itself to movements for drastic economic 
administrative reform in the individual states. 
It is not talking much about a_ national 
presidential ticket. The Forty-eighters have 
made an approach to them but most of the 
“intellectuals” shy away from them. The 
Forty-eighters are too socialistic for the folks 
who want Hoover, and not socialistic enough 
for the Socialists, though they are not wholly 
disdained by the Non-Partisan Leaguers. 
There seems to be no way to get the dilletante 
discontented who want Hoover to combine 
with the more deeply discontented who want 
industrial economic democracy. There is 
enough discontent to make a big third party, 
but, so far, the discontent has not been suc- 
cessfully fused and co-ordinated upon one 
program. 

The New York IJVorld wants to know 
whether, if the Republican and Democratic 
national conventions don’t do what. they 
should do, Mr. Hoover would tead a third 
party movement against them. Don’t do 
right on what? The treaty, labor, collective 
hargaining, military training, etce.? Bosh. 
Both parties will straddle all the issues as of 
yore. And'what can Mr. Hoover do about 
that? Coming down to brass tacks, is not 
Mr. Hoover himself a straddler on alt those 
questions? He talks like Jack Bunsby. He’s 
a goo-goo, Capital must be good. Labor 
must be good. Politicians must be good. We 
mustn’t do anything socialistic, but capital 
must not be seriously interfered with. We 
must have a treaty but not the treaty. Cer- 
tainly there’s nothing much in this to offend 
anybody. And, in essence, Mr. Hoover says 
he’s for the kind of government he would 
give us without regard to definite political 
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principles, centralizing or decentralizing, more 
democratic or less democratic. I can’t see 
upon what Mr. Hoover can hope to lead a 
third party, seeing that most of the discontent 
with the old parties favors policies and action 
which Mr. Hoover discountenances and dis- 
approves. He disappoints more and more 
hopes of genuine reform the more he talks. 
His personality attracts. His abilities com- 
mand respect. His character is commendable. 
But he is essentially a conservative, and there 
is no need of a conservative third party. We 
have two conservative old parties, and it is 
conservatism in excelsis that the discontented 
want to be rid of. If it is invisible govern- 
ment that we want to destroy our hope should 
turn to the farmer-labor revolt in the North- 
west and elsewhere, rather than to the goo- 
goos who are fascinated by Mr. Hoover as 
an administrator of war-relief and food con- 
servation. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


What Means ‘‘Concurrent Power’’? 


Wx is meant by the words in the 


XVIIIth amendment about “concur- 

rent power” in the enforcement of 
prohibition? Probably they mean what they 
say: that has happened. Then why didn’t 
Congress go ahead and take the power 
to enforce as it took the power to en- 
torce other amendments? It is because juris- 
diction in such a matter as prohibition is 
vested in the several states. That jurisdic- 
tion the Constitution says cannot be usurped 
by the Federal government. Such power was 
never delegated to the government but is re- 
served to the states. The amendment left the 
power of enforcement, at least concurrently, to 
the states, that their people might have some 
means of protection against the inevitable 
hordes of Federal inspectors and enforcers. 
Reasoning straight, therefore, we come to 
this, that the act of Congress to enforce pro- 
hibition, to be effective must be specifically 
concurred in by any particular state, regara- 
less of ratification of the amendment. Mr. 
Saunders of Virginia, questioning Mr. Steele 
of Pennsylvania, a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee which reported recom- 
mending the amendment, asked: ‘Take, for 
instance, the state of Virginia, and suppose 
Congress passes an act to enforce Section 2, 
and Virginia does not pass an act putting it 
into effect; then the congressional act would 
not be valid in Virginia?” To which Mr. 
Steele replied: “That is correct.” The state 
must concur not only in the amendment but 
in the enforcement act. Such is or was the 
intent of the framers of the amendment. 
Therefore the states still have the power of 
enforcement of prohibition. They have not 
concurred with the congressional power. We 
cannot have full prohibition then until each of 
the forty-eight states passes a little Volstead 
act of its own. Joint action by Congress and 
the several states is necessary for enforce- 
ment legislation under the XN VIIIth amend- 
ment. Such joint action has not been taken 
generally. ‘The prohibition amendment may 
have been ratified, but copies of the enforce- 
ment act have not been incorporated in state 
statutes. The words “concurrent power” are 
the key to the problem of the validity of pro- 
hibition. Will the Supreme Court of the 
United States accept the interpretation of 
those words given by Mr. Steele, of Pennsyl- 
vania, of and for the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee that framed the amendment? If it 
does, prohibition enforcement still rests with 
the states. It cannot be enforced until the 
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states enact the law necessary to that end. 
‘The intent of the framers” has usually ruled 
in judicial interpretations of congressional 
and other enactments, but you can’t tell, these 
days. 

i a 


Stories of International Finance 


I REMEMBER writing in the summer of 1918 
from New York a little paragraph about an 
American aviator who was about to return 
from France. He said he was waiting for a 
certain French liner and explained that he 
was doing so because no French liner had 
ever been submarined by the Germans. When 
I asked him why this was thus, he replied that 
the understanding in France was that it was 
because many Germans were heavy stockhold- 
ers in French lines. An agent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice visited my office and inquired 
where I got my information. He was re- 
ferred to my office in New York but he never 
showed up. 

I am reminded of this by reading a para- 
graph in the New York Nation, which says 
that Eduard Bernstein, an able and distin- 
guished veteran German Social Democrat, re- 
cently read from an unpublished memoir by 
the director of a great German individual 
firm (Dr. Wilhelm Muehlon, of Krupps?) a 
statement that a quarter of a million tons of 
German steel were exported to England in the 
year 1915, at the height of the war. This re- 
calls to the Nation some similar revelations in 
the French Chamber a year ago. The story 
goes: 

“A Norwegian schooner bound for Ham- 
burg, carrying nickel purchased by Krupp 
from a French firm was seized in the Channel 
by a French warship in September, 1914; it 
was taken to Brest, and released by order of 
the French Ministry, to continue its voyage! 
The great steel furnaces of the Briey Basin. 
operated by the Germans during their occu- 
pation, lay within easy range of French guns 
for four years. But they were only twice 
bombarded—once by cannon, and once from 
airplanes, and in each case the officer respon- 
sible for damaging the French property which 
was so useful to the Germans was repri- 
manded. ‘There were German holdings in the 
French concern owning these furnaces, but 
the controlling interest was French, The 
president was a member of the French Cham- 
ber (since re-elected), while his brother was 
a naturalized German.” 

Irom such incidents we deduce the con- 
clusion that International Finance was able, 
occasionally if not frequently, to take care of 
its own interests in the midst of arms. The 
Nation remarks that International Labor was 
not permitted to function thus across the bat- 
tle lines. It is not improbable that there was 
a good deal of big business doing between the 
big businesses of the European belligerents, 
considering the fabulous profits that were to 
be made out of successful adventures in such 
traffic. 

tot 
Ring-Run National Parks 


Anout ten days ago there was passed in the 
House and sent to the Senate a bill giving the 
Federal Government complete control over 
the Yosemite, the Sequoia and the General 
Grant National Parks. The enactment was 
requested by the California Legislature at a 
recent session. ‘The measure provides that 
all park rules and regulations shall be fed- 
erally enforced. It is well, thus far. What 
the country would like to know is whether 
the bill, if passed in the Senate, will put an 
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end to the rule of these fine domains by 
monopolistic concessionaries organized with 
political side-issues. The parks have become 
the private snaps of companies that are pro- 
tected from competition in transporting, hous- 
ing and variously catering to tourists. There 
has been much complaint about this. Some 
weeks ago in this place I dealt with those 
complaints at some length. The parks are far 
away from the headquarters of the Interior 
Department and only the concessionaires are 
in close touch with officials thereof. They 
have the ear of those in authority. They 
have the interested support of business men 
and institutions in the western park regions 
who have financial relations with them. The 
people who use the parks cannot well get a 
hearing. There is no way for them to do so. 
The result is that many of the parks are run 
by the men who have secured privileges to 
operate various businesses in them. With no 
competitors these privilege holders do as they 
please. It is they rather than the govern- 
ment who make the regulations. They have 
an organization that means political power and 
that is listened to. The people cannot express 
themselves politically with regard to the parks 
or the conduct of them. The concessionaires 
act as if they own the parks, and anyone who 
acts so as to make any trouble for them finds 
himself in trouble that seems to come from all 
quarters of the earth at once. If there must 
be monopoly of service in the parks it should 
be much more rigorously controlled than it 
has heen for some years past. That monopoly 
service is the best service is not at all an es- 
tablished fact in the minds of those familiar 
with the great national pleasure grounds. 
Surely competition would improve things in 
most of the parks to-day. In no other way can 
the parks be made safe or wholly pleasant for 
democracy. I am glad that such a powerful 
paper as the Christian Science Monitor joins 
the Mrrror on a platform which declares that 
‘if the National Parks in the United States 
are to be of the utmost benefit to the public 
they certainly must not be allowed to degen- 
erate into petty monopolies for merely private 
or political gain” and suggests that the gov- 
ernment would do well “to consider thor- 
oughly what will give tourists the most free- 
dom with the least hampering regulations.” 

The bill which the House has sent up to the 
Senate concerning the three Californian parks 
will be discussed andesupposably the discus- 
sion will bring up the whole question of park 
regulation. The concessionaire will have 
friends in the Senate, of course, It is to be 
hoped that there are in that body some friends 
of the parks and of the people for whom the 
parks were reserved. In fact the question 
of concessionaire control of the great national 
preserves has become so acute that there is 
sound reason back of the movement for the 
creation of a National Department of Recrea- 
tion, independent of the Interior Department. 
Recreation is something the government 
should take care of as it is being cared for by 
the cities. The vast recreation grounds should 
be so conducted as to provide recreation for 
the people and not to provide fat pickings for 
concessionaires who are enabled to avoid giv- 
ing good service through the exercise of polit- 


ical pull. 
Soa 


Mantles 
THERE will be nothing left of Roosevelt’s 
mantle after the supporters respectively of 
Leonard Wood and Hiram Johnson have done 
pulling for possession of it. And what will 
the grand old party do without that mantle, 
especially as Woodrow Wilson has almost got 
away with that other mantle—Lincoln’s ? 
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Disillusion About the Navy 


It cannot be said that the testimony in the 
Sims naval hearing at Washington is calcu- 
lated to encourage enlistment in that arm of 
the national service. The talkative admiral 
got in the first licks and all the evidence in 
rebuttal has had very little offsetting effect. It 
doesn’t require extraordinary vision to dis- 
cover that there are factions and maybe feuds 
in the navy. If so many officers are at outs 
among themselves there cannot be much ef- 
fective co-operation in the force as a whole. 
All the higher officers at cross-purposes have 
followings among the lesser officers, down to 
ensigns. The “gobs” must see and know this, 
and that is not good for the discipline. A 
prime trouble in the navy seems to have been 
disclosed in one admiral’s evidence to the 
effect that Secretary Daniels’ chief cencern 
was always for the enlisted men. This is not 
the gospel of the higher personnel. The offi- 
cers have never liked Daniels since he had his 
photograph taken with each hand on _ the 
shoulder of a sailor on either side of him. 
That is sacrilege according to naval etiquette. 
Recently the evidence at the hearings has 
been more favorable to Daniels than to Sims 
though no one can say that any of the testi- 
mony is enthusiastically for the Secretary. 
Those who give it appear to be more con- 
cerned to take Sims down a peg or two than 
to exalt Daniels’ reputation as a departmental 
head. Sims has lost most heavily in naval 
opinion because of his repetition of mess-room 
talk, as in the case of Benson’s warning to him 
not to let the English pull the wool over his 
eyes. That kind of professional chaff and 
chatter is regarded as confidential and priv- 
ileged and for one officer to repeat it about 
others “is not cricket,” as the English say. 
Sims impugned the quality of the service at 
sO many points that he put responsible officers 
at those points on the defensive as to them- 
selves and on the offensive as to him. He 
evidently has not so much support among the 
officers as he thought he would have, when 
he started talking and writing. Daniels is 
not saying much, which is always a _ good 
thing for Josephus. His own talk is always 
a card against him. There is no stronger, un- 
less it be his orders, general and otherwise, 
which wise subordinates suppressed when 
they could, during the war. The naval offi- 
cer you meet and talk with could be arrested 
for what he thinks and says about the great 
journalistic Secretary, but how can the officers 
come out and back up Sims when the things 
Sims has said have made all the officers look 
to upholding the conditions and the naval 
conduct for which they were individually re- 
sponsible in greater or lesser degree? The in- 
vestigation of Sims’ charges is not a good 
advertisement for the navy. The inquiry will 
not help the Secretary’s high-falutin’ plan for 
enough ships to constitute the greatest navy 
on earth and it will not get many recruits. 
The opinion of most people is that where 
there’s so much talk there must be a good 
deal wrong, and that it is plain Secretary 
Daniels has not now or at any time his de- 
partment well in hand. It is clear that he al- 
lowed Sims to get the impression that Sims 
was the big thing in the navy, an impression 
that other admirals have shattered rather 
completely. Decidedly the investigation of the 
Sims charges is not a good advertisement for 
the navy, for Daniels or for Sims himself. It 
is a ridiculous anti-climax to the exhaustive 
apotheosis of that institution and those men 
immediately after the end of operations. It 
is not the least or least painful of our pos: 
bellams disillusionments. 
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The Squeeze in Stutz 

THE great question is not what you’d think 

it is from reading the editorials in the daily 
papers. It is: Who is it that Allan Ryan has 
in the lemon-squeezer short on Stutz stock? 
Is it Charlie Schwab or his brother Joe, for 
whom Charlie has always made good, who is 
shy ten thousand shares to be had from no 
one but Ryan, and may be pinched for as 
much as Ryan may demand? Ryan and 
Schwab are said to have quarreled in Bethle- 
hem steel affairs so that Ryan had to get out 
and is now squeezing Schwab as the result of 
the latter’s acting on a tip passed out by Ryan 
that Stutz stock was going to slump. Oh, 
well, hoi polloi is glad to see the gods of the 
bourse trimming each other, even though their 
action be only practice for the better skinning 
of the little fellows. . 

Sa 


Must Burleson Go? 


Runs an awful rumor in Washington, that 
Burleson is to go. As the Democratic politi- 
cians move about among the people they dis- 
cover that Burleson is the party’s Jonah, or 
worse, the corpse in the cargo. His censor- 
ship activities, the rotten mail service and the 
bitter complaint of all postal workers against 
Draconian martinetry are things that make 
leaders think it would help the party if Burle- 
son were “fired.” The White House is be- 
ginning to listen and Burleson is beginning 
to get nervous about his job. Here’s hoping 
that there’s hope that Albert Sidney will walk 
the plank. And when he starts may Mitchell 
Palmer go with him! : 
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The True™ Doctrine 


AssIstant Secretary of Labor Louis F. 
Post rules that this government shall not de- 
port a man for no other reason than that of 
membership in the Communist party. ‘That is 
justice and common sense. A man should be 
deported only for his personal acts against 
the government. Guilt is personal. A man 
can’t be exiled because he assents to a party 
platform of generalizations about govern- 
ment—at least he shouldn’t be. There should 
be more Louis F. Posts in the administration 
at Washington. If there were, there would 
be fewer reds and less rabid radicalism in the 
country, 
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How to Block the Bonus 


GREATER grows the movement for the bonus 
to the soldiers of the great war. It may cost 
anything between one and one-half and three 
billion dollars. Not that anyone is staggered 
by billion units any more; we’ve got used to 
them. Nobody wants the country to be nig- 
gardly with or to its defenders. But we re- 
call that this bonus movement is just the thing 
we thought we were getting rid of when early 
in the war the government established a stu- 
pendous system of soldier insurance. A fur- 
ther preventative against praetorian exactions 
we thought we had put in operation when 
bonus pay was given the fighters. 

But now comes the demand for a larger 
bonus. It comes from a body of men strong 
enough to terrorize all politicians. Four mil- 
lion soldiers and their relatives and friends 
are a colossal voting bloc. Who can resist 
it? No one, no party seeking votes. The most 
of us view the demand liberally, We don’t 
mind this bonus particularly but what bothers 
us is that there is no assurance that this 
bonus, if granted, will be the last. The coun- 
try had such an experience with pensions 
from the Civil War, mounting, after forty 
years, to sums greater than the yearly cost of 
European standing armies, that it would like 
to know where the bonus business will stop. 


Pensions poisoned politics for many years 
What will bonuses do, once certain persons 
and organizations acquire a sort of vested 
interest in their promotion? The country 
wants to be generous to the soldiers, wants to 
give all the boys all the opportunities there 
are to get along in life. The country realize; 
that it is the first step which counts. There 
is no telling where it will end, with political 
Gemagogues catering to a real or supposed 
soldier vote. 

The bonus billions can come from nowhere 
else than the pockets of the people, already 
overburdened with taxation. The prospect of 
a certain amount of political debauchery in a 
possible bonus system is unpleasant to dwell 
upon. We want to pay our fighters but we 
don’t want, in doing it, to build up a vast 
mendicant machine. The soldiers intend no 
such thing, we are sure, but neither did the 
soldiers of the Civil War intend such a pen- 
sion draft as came into existence long after 
the war and flourished almost unrestrainedly 
until Cleveland interposed those vetoes for 
which the “bloody-shirters” execrated him. 


But what can we say to the advocates of 
soldier bonuses that will avail against their 
reply bidding us look to the bonuses of our 
profiteers and priyilegists? To whom are we 
paying the war taxes already imposed? To 
men who have most profited by the fighting of 
the soldiers. Look at some of the maimed 
soldiers taken out by Red Cross girls and 
others to the theaters and restaurants and 
consider how little they will or can get under 





any bonus system, and then look at the war- 
profiteers in their new cars, their wives in their 
new furs and diamonds, read of their new city 
dwellings and rural estates! What is there 
to say to the soldier as against all that? Ask 
him about that vocational training that was to 
be given the injured and he will tell you 
that it is in the vocative. Where’s the land 
upon which he was to be placed as a farmer? 
It is in the possession of speculators, or, at 
least, speculators have their eyes, if not their 
hands or feet, upon it. The country is in poor 
position to resist the demands of the soldier. 
We can’t tell him he was paid enough. He 
can point to workers in civil life who were 
paid more and made no sacrifices for the 
cause. The soldier “has it on us.” There is 
no answering him. At least there is no answer 
any of our present-day statesmen can make. 


The only answer that will count is one that 
will so affect the social and economic system 
as to destroy the bonus which privilege enjoys 
and give to the soldier wider and more multt- 
tudinous opportunities. Do something to 
wrest the country from the possession of 2 
few and give it back to all the people. Stop 
giving to the few the mastery of natural re- 
sources and of jobs and the right to tax the 
many even for the right to work and live, 
and then possibly we may say to the soldiers 
of the great war that we refuse to give them 
bonuses at their word of demand. Why hag- 
gle over a few billions for the soldiers and 
say nothing of the rake-off taken by the 
plutes in rent and taxes and high prices? Give 
all the people what is theirs and the soldier 
will come in for his share along with the 
others. If we let certain other interests con- 
trol government for their benefit how can we 
have the heart or the face to oppose the ex- 
soldiers in their demands backed by millions 
of voters. There are other privileged classes 
fattening on the government for billions, and 
they don’t give for what they get anything 
like what the soldiers gave and stood ready to 
give further. Get rid of them. ‘Then we may 
reason with the American. Legion against the 
bonus. But not before. 
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The New Apocrypha 


BUSINESS REVERSES 
MARK, CHAP VI. 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


VERYTHING! Counter and scales— 
E I'll take whatever you give. 
I’m through, and off to Athens, 
Where a man like me can live. 


And Hipparch, the baker, is going; 
My chum, who came with me 

To follow the crowds who follow 
The prophet of Galilee. 


We two were there at Damascus 
Dealing in figs and wine. 

Nice little business! Some one 
Said: “Here, I'll give you a line! 


“Buy fish, and set up a booth, 
Get a tent and bake your bread. 

There are thousands who come to listen, 
They are hungry and must be fed.” 


And so we went. Believe me, 
There were crowds, and hungry, too. 
Five thousand stood -in the desert 
And listened the whole day through. 


Famished? Well, yes. The disciples 
Were saying to send them away 

To buy their bread in the village, 
But the prophet went on to say: 


“Feed them yourselves, O you 
Of little faith.” But they said: 
“We have just five little fishes 
And two little loaves of bread.” 


We heard it, me and Hipparch, 
And rubbed our hands. You see 
We were there to make some money 
In the land of Galilee. 


We had stock in plenty. We waited. 
I wiped the scales, and my chum 
Re-stacked the loaves. We bellowed, 

But no one seemed to come. 


“Fresh fish!” I bawled my lungs out: 
“Nice bread!” poor Hipparch cried, 
But what did they do? Sat down there 

In fifties, side by side, 


In ranks, the whole five thousand. 
Then—well, the prophet spoke, 
And broke the five little fishes, 
And the two little loaves he broke. 


And fed the whole five thousand. 
Why, yes! So gorged they slept. 

And we stood beaten and bankrupt. 
Poor Hipparch swore and wept. 


They gathered up twelve baskets 
Full from the loaves of bread; 

Five little fishes—twelve baskets 
Of. fragments after they fed. 


And we—what was there to do 
But dump our stock on the sand? 

That’s what we got for our labor 
And thrift, in such a land. 


We met a man near Damascus 
Who had joined the mystagogues. 
He said: “I was wicked as you men 
Until I lost my hogs.” 


Now Hipparch and I are going 
To Athens, beautiul, free. 

No more adveggures for us two 
In the land @f Galilee. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





Woodrow Wilson 


By Clarence Darrow 


Here, now, comes Clarence Darrow, de- 
fender of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone 
and of the brothers McNamara, with an apol- 
ogy for President Wilson. Darrow has been 
called Socialist, Anarchist, Nihilist, what not, 
but he is none of those things; he is a 
Pyrrhonist. The Time Spirit and the World 
Spirit will have their way no matter what men 
do or try to do, according to Darrow. He has 
not much more faith in or hope of anything 
than Hardy displays in “The Dynasts,” but 
he does, like Hardy, hear the Chorus of the 
Pities. That is the essential Darrow—pessi- 
mism mitigated by pity. It is the note of his 
early, fine autobiographical novel, “Farming- 
ton,” recently reprinted by Huebsch, New 
York. The countrys most obdurate cynic 
pleads the cause of the time’s most possessed 
idealist. The believer in the inevitability of 
defeat of all aspiration glorifies a defeat dis- 
astrous, with a realistic method worthy of 
von Clausewitz and Bethmann-Holwegg, 
though of less odious aspect. Darrow, who 
doesn’t believe in anything, believes that Wil- 
son did his best and that best was an exalted 
best. And all this he says in fashion so un- 
ornate as to have the simplicity possible only 
to sincerity. Such as it is, this apology 
must stand upon its merits as the expression 
of a rare spirit whose chief illusion is that it 
has no illusions. The editor of the Mrrror 
believes that, all things considered, this is the 
best defense of Wilson that has thus far been 
made, even by Mr. Wilson himself. It essays 
to be just. It certainly succeeds in being gen- 
erous. Its supreme merit, though, is that it is 
Clarence Darrow. 


READ with great interest Mr. Charles Erskine 

Scott Wood’s article on Woodrow Wilson in the 

Reepy’s Mirror of March 25th. I have known 
Mr. Wood many years and have always admired 
his devotion to liberty, his rare intellect and his 
scholarship. 

I, like Mr. Wood, was for years a devoted fol- 
lower of Mr. Wilson, and like him, I have been 
terribly shocked by his appointment of a Simon 
Legree to the office of Attorney General, and the sub- 
version of liberty which, like a hysteria, has swept 
over the land. 

I believe, with Mr. Wood, that the two adminis- 
trations of Woodrow Wilson have been purely per- 
sonal. He has been the State. His great weakness 
has been that he consulted with nobody and took 
advice from nobody and managed the whole thing 
himself. Those whom he has placed around him 
have not been strong men or men of great attain- 
ments, or broad ideas, or of forceful character, but 
have been men whom he could control. In fact, he 
has had no cabinet, no advisors in Congress or in 
the Senate, but has managed every department of 
the government himself. It should be remembered, 
however, that he had very little to choose from. 

Mr. Wilson no doubt assumed the whole burden 
of the peace treaty and did this designedly. I think 
that he should have called in members of the Senate 
or prominent persons regardless of party and by 
even moderate tact he could have surrounded him- 
self in Versailles with some men of ability who, at 
the same time, would have fairly well let the Presi- 
dent have his own way. This he did not do. Still, 
ambition is one of the commonest weaknesses of 
great men, and when Wilson went to France, he was 
the leading citizen of the world and probably very 
few men have ever lived who would not have been 





carried away by the almost universal applause of 
Europe and America. It would be expecting too 
much of human nature seriously to condemn him 
for a common fault, not only of the great, but of 
the small. Neither can I criticize him for what was 


done at Versailles. In the first place I do not think 


the treaty is as bad as Mr. Wood seems to believe 
it. I think it is unduly harsh upon the Central 
Powers. I believe it should be modified, but I like- 
wise believe it was a natural reaction of a victorious 
people who had fought a long and costly war against 
an enemy who, they believed, at‘least, had wantonly 
broken the peace of the world and plunged it into 
misery and waste of property and life. Taking 
human nature as it has always been, nothing else 
could have been expected. 

I have never been able to agree with the criticism 
of Japan over the Shantung situation. Japan was 
sorely needed for an ally in the early history of the 
war and I can see no reason why the rights of Ger- 
many in China should not have been transferred 
to Japan. The African Colonies that came to the 
British Empire were necessarily claimed by the Eng- 
lish Colonies in Africa and could go nowhere else. 
The new colonies, of course, will help Britain along 
the beaten path of glory travelled by Rome and 
many other nations and will doubtless contribute to 
her final dissolution when her brief day is over. I 
should like to have seen France stay out of the Saar 
Valley, but I would like also to have seen Germany 
keep away from the coal fields of Northern France. 

Neither can I see how Mr. Wilson was responsible 
for.any treaties or agreements made by the Allies 
before we came into the war. The nations of Eu- 
rope were in a life-and-death struggle and that they 
should make combinations to overcome the enemy 
was a necessary part of self-defense and all people 
would have done the same. Germany would have 
destroyed the British Empire, if it could. It would 
likewise have destroyed any other power that stood 
in its way to victory. In the early days of the war, 
it was to be expected that the powers fighting against 
Germany would, if possible, destroy Germany and 
her Allies and make any necessary combination to 
accomplish that end. Their so-called secret treaties 
cannot be judged in the light of victory, but must 
be judged in the light of the terrible necessities of 
the time in which they were made, and after the war 
was over, it was the duty of the Allies to carry out 
the promises that were made in its early days. How 
far these can be modified is a question that deserves 
the attention of statesmen and humanitarians. That 
they should be modified I have no doubt, but when 
and how must depend upon the temper of the people 
which is easily aroused to wrath and which always 
more or less reacts after the first hatred has spent 
its force. 

I cannot see that Mr. Wilson was in any way re- 
sponsible for the peace treaty. I do believe with 
Mr. Wood that he should not have woven the peace 
treaty and the league of nations together and I have 
no doubt that his feeling for the League of Nations 
was so strong that he did this purposely, believing 
that he could then be sure of the League of Nations 
The League of Nations is really his child; it was born 

out of a very natural feeling that the world must 
find some way to avoid future wars—a feeling which 
is more a religious than a philosophical idea, which 
latter must take account of the origin of man and 
the natural feelings which always persist in the 
human structure. 

For my part, I believe the talk of ending all wars 
is idle and foolish and that, even if it could be 
done, it would be of very doubtful value to the hu- 


man race. I believe that wars are sometimes neces- 
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sary; that if any scheme could be devised that 


would prevent them, it would destroy any hope of 
Still Mr. Wilson’s 


liberty for the common man. 


psychology was the common psychology of the world 


a world which was weary and shocked at the 
frightful loss of life and the terrible havoc of this 
long war. He cannot certainly be blamed for a psy- 
chology which has its origin in a humane feeling 
and which, to a greater or less degree, influenced 
all men of an imaginative and sympathetic mind; but 
the war has been over for more than a year and 
we now have a chance to consider things which could 
not be thought of then, and in judging people or 
nations, we cannot judge in the light of the present, 
but must put ourselves in the surroundings at the 
time the action was taken. 

It is easy to see now that neither Mr. Wilson nor 
the United States had any business at the peace 
table; that the problems to be discussed were not 
American problems, but European ones. We wanted 
nothing and could expect nothing; the war-weary 
nations of Europe, filled with hatred of the con- 
quered, would naturally take every measure to see 
that the enemy could never again raise its head 
This was the feeling of Europe and must neces- 
sarily have been. It is idle to tell people that hate 
another war. When the enemy is defeated, men and 
begets hate and that the Allies are building for 
States alike wish to make him powerless. 


The psychology of the world was against Mr. 
Wilson’s power to accomplish any of the things that 
the idealist believes he should have done in Versailles. 
The allied countries of Europe had been fighting the 
Central Powers for almost three years. During that 
time they had been vainly beseeching the United 
States to help them in their life and death struggle. 
Instead of that we had been making fabulous sums 
of money out of their miseries. If the Allies were 
right and if we were finally right, the struggle in- 
volved democracy and it was as much our fight as 
it was theirs. When, after long waiting, America 
finally entered the war, all the people of the allied 
countries looked on us as the saviors of the world. 
Nothing was too good for us. Mr. Wilson was the 
leader of America. He was well equipped with 
brains, knowledge and emotion for real democracy. 
Whenever an answer was to be made to a potentate 
or a pope, they let Mr. Wilson write the letter and 
it set all questions at rest. 

When our soldiers reached Chateau Thierry, in 
the very nick of time to turn the tide of the war, the 
whole world looked on America as the deliverer of 
Europe and upon Wilson not only as the leader of 
America, but the leader of the world. 

The war was won. Then the Americans, with a 
psychology characteristic of them, and perhaps of 
all human beings, boasted that we won the war, and 
of course with that went the idea that we should 
write the terms of peace. The Allies in Europe 
took the perfectly natural view. They pointed to 
America, who had lost 50,000 dead in this war; to 
Great Britain, who had sacrificed 700,000 dead and 
to France who had lost one million and a quarter 
out of a population only about one-third as large 
as that of the United States. They called the atten- 
tion of the world to the fact that they had been 
fighting for four years and America fighting for 
three months—asked why we had stayed out so long 
in safety while Europe was exhausting herself in a 
great cause. The European Allies naturally re- 
sented the absurd statements that the United States 
had won the war and the further assumption that 
our country should settle the terms of peace. To 
them, and rightly, the terms of peace were a European 
problem involving the balance of power in Europe 


and the prevention of future wars in the only way 
so far known, by weakening the enemy, and putting 


them in a position where they were powerless for 
harm. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





Wilson went to Versailles hailed as the greatest 
man of the world, but the natural psychology was 
already at work. He soon found that the countries 
who made the sacrifices and who feared the future 
would write the terms of peace. The problem was 
Any effort to make milder terms placed him 
His influence waned and the 


theirs. 
as a “pro-German.” 
terms of peace were written by the allied countries 
of Europe. 

Looking at it from this time, it is easy to see that 
all of this was perfectly natural and could not have 
been otherwise. The mistake made by Mr. Wilson 
was in thinking that he could do the impossible—in 
feeling as other men feel the emotion that come from 
universal praise and from great achievements. He 
failed to take into consideration human nature, but 
this is an error which every man makes. I fancy 
history has furnished us with no example of a man 
who has not responded to the universal plaudits of 
his fellow man. Wilson undertook the impossible. 
He could not accomplish it. We have no right to 
blame him for it, or place responsibility upon his 
shoulders for what was beyond the power of man. 

Wilson came back to America discredited. The 
public are hard masters. They are governed by 
physical laws. If the tide rises, it will go out. If 
the mob acclaims, a reaction follows. If the crowd 
shouts your praise they will soon drown you with 
their hisses. The crowd has neither conscience nor 
They go up and down without judgment or 
reason. Their emotions rise and they are spent and 
the individual man is helpless in their power. 

I fancy that no one can honestly blame Mr. Wilson 
for the ambition that took him to Versailles alone, 
nor his fate, which was inevitable. Mr. Wilson went 
to the peace table obsessed, above all things else, 
with the League of Nations. He had thought of it 
by day and by night. To him it was the most im- 
portant thing of all. If a League of Nations could 
be made which would accomplish the abolition of 
war, he believed it was by far the most important 
issue at the peace table. He no doubt purposely 
wove it in with the peace treaty. I think in this he 
was wrong, but it was a mistake which would have 
been made by anybody else with the same character, 
intelligence and idealism which Mr. Wilson pos- 
sessed. 

When Mr. Wilson returned to America, he found 
a great mass of idealists who believed that the terms 
of peace were outrageously hard upon a vanquished 
foe; but more than this, he found an active aggres- 
sive majority in Congress and the Senate who were 


brains. 


bent on his political destruction. These used every 
trick in the trade. First of all, “patriotism”, not 
because they were patriots, but because it was a good 
word to conjure with to compass his downfall. They 
found ready to their hand a hostile press which had 
been biding its time to get even with the President. 
He was met by disappointed friends and aggressive 
enemies and by all the power of publicity which was 
in their hands, and back of all this was the ever 
vigilant “interests”, all powerfu! in America, the 
“interests” which had always opposed him, which 
had fought him at the first election, which had really 
defeated him at the second election, except for an 
unlooked-for fluke among the small Western States, 
a body of electoral voters which the “interests” had 
overlooked. These interests had a long score to 
settle. Wilson had always been an idealist. He had 
always favored the common people. The interests 
had opposed the Adamson Law. Had opposed every 
effort to give more power to the poor man. This 
was their opportunity to destroy their foe. His case 
was utterly hopeless. He met the reaction and it 
was too strong for him, just as one man is power- 
less in the sweep of the waves. He could as well 
have gone out on the beach and commanded the tide 
to flow back. 


I have the same feeling as Mr. Wood on the many 


unjust prosecutions during the war and on the atroc- 


ities that have been visited since the war ended upon 
men and women for their political and social con- 
victions and their faith in the accomplishments of a 
juster social organization. 

This subject may properly be divided into two 
parts: First, the prosecutions and prison sentences 
that operated during the war, and, secondly: their 
continuances since the war was finished. 

No doubt constitutional provisions were violated 
many times during the progress of the war, but | 
fancy this is true of all wars. It is idle to say that 
the constitutional provisions protect one as well in 
war as in peace. When a nation is engaged in 
war, the ordinary safeguards of liberty are inevita- 
bly swept aside. The emotions of men are too strong 
to stand by theoretical safeguards, however neces- 
sary those safeguards may be. Had the law not 
taken notice of those who opposed the war, the mob 
would have done it. England, which was perhaps the 
best safeguarded for freedom, no doubt allowed a 
greater license in criticism, but over and over again 
the mobs acted where the law was not invoked. Any 
criticism of this action is a criticism of human na- 
ture, a human nature which will stand just so much 
and no more. 

I was in deep sympathy with Mr. Debs and most 
of the others who suffered during the war; but 
while it was on, I could not bring myself to make 
any broad condemnation of the acts of the authori- 
ties. I contented myself with helping such individ- 
uals as I could to escape the consequences of their 
talk and actions, believing that, for the most part, 
they were sincere. The course of the present ad- 
ministration was no different from the Lincoln ad- 
ministration during and immediately after the Civil 
War. Vallandigham, when running for Governor 
of Ohio on the Democratic ticket, was forcibly sent 
across the line to the South. Papers were sup- 
pressed and the civil liberties granted by the Con- 
stitution were suspended. On the assassination of 
Lincoln, a Civil Court issued a writ of habeas cor- 
pus for Mrs. Suratt, charged with complicity with 
Wilkes Booth, but the military authorities promptly 
ignored the writ and Mrs. Suratt was hanged. The 
people of the North were saved by a few strong 
men from the everlasting disgrace of hanging Jef- 
ferson Davis, President of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

I fancy that whoever is in control of a govern- 
ment in times of great stress, whether it be mon- 
archist or socialist, will inevitably do the things that 
to him seem necessary to protect the government. 

But the logic that applied in times of war, can- 
not apply in times of peace. It has been a year 
and a half since the war was finished, and men and 
women all over the land are still in jail because 
they were true to their own convictions. Aside 
from this, the trials go merrily on, as if the country 
was faced by an armed foe. Conscientious objec- 
tors, German sympathizers, people who could not 
believe in the war or refrain from speaking their 
opinions, I. W. W.’s, Communist Party members, 
everyone whom the interests brand as a “Red” 
have been ruthlessly pursued. From the nature of 
things, none of these could or did have a fair 
trial in courts of justice. The feeling in a jury 
box or on the bench is the same as the feeling 
on the street, and every lawyer of experience knows 
that he must reckon with this fact. 

There can be no excuse for keeping Mr. Debs, 
Kate O’Hare and hundreds of others in jail at this 
time. There can be no excuse for further prosecu- 
tions. There was no possible excuse for the simul- 
taneous raiding that was carried on at a given hour 
throughout the United States, which landed more 
than three thousand helpless people in the common 
jails and deported scores of men and women to 
foreign lands. 

Assuming that Mr. Wilson, since his return from 
Europe and his unfortunate tour of the country, 
has been physically and mentally able to attend to 
the affairs of government, I would the last ane 
to offer any excuse. But from all fie information 
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I can get, I am convinced that even the members 
of his cabinet have scarcely seen him since his break- 
down in his mad campaign for the League of Na- 
tions. This campaign he began almost immediately 
on his return from Europe. I could offer no ex- 
cuse and would offer none for the Attorney General 
and the others in power who have openly violated 
constitutional rights and have turned America into 
a “mad house” where no one dares speak above his 
breath, and all of this because the “interests” are 
foolishly scared about the ideas of a handful of 
men and women who are powerless to bring about 
any sort of a revolution. They have pursued those 
so-called radicals while they have left unharmed 
profiteers who are really responsible not only for 
their protests, but the protests of millions of men 
and women in America who are growing more rest- 
less every day, not only because of the profiteers, 
but because of their evident intention to send to 
jail everyone who dares to criticize their many ag- 
gressions. 


I fancy that Mr. Wilson is only to a small de- 
gree responsible for all of this. His long record in 
the appointment of men of liberal tendencies and 
ideas, his almost uniform actions in favor of the 
common people, while he was himself, gives me 
added reason to think that the responsibility for 
most of this should not be laid at his door. 

I, like Mr. Wood, believe that the subversion of 
constitutional rights and the overturning of well 
settled principles of human liberty are far more 
important than the war and that if the American 
people do not awaken to the real situation, we will 
soon witness the death of the last vestige of the 
democracy and freedom we have enjoyed. 


It is possible that these views may seem like a 
special plea for Mr. Wilson. I concede that I have 
long admired him; that I fully agreed with his 
policy in entering the war; that I regard his effi- 
ciency in bringing into action the great force of 
America as one of the most marvelous achievements 
in history and that I feel that up to the time that 
he went to France, his State papers and his actions 
placed him among the foremost statesmen of mod- 
ern times. 


Like Mr. Wood, I am sorry for his downfall and 
I think that he is sincerely to be pitied; but this 
only furnishes the more reason why _ thoughtful 
people who desire to be honest, should make allow- 
ances for the impossible conditions under which he 
worked, and for the natural limitations of man. 
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773.000 


By W. M. R. 


FFICIALLY the population of St. Louis ts 
O 773,000. We are not negligible as to quan- 

tity, and as to quality no metropolis has any- 
thing on us. We've got 300,000 more people living 
right around us in suburbs, including East St. 
Louis, which an unkind Providence has located in 
Illinois, so that, with our satellite cities, we are a 
million strong. 


There’s every modern improvement among us and 
a faint hope flickers in our hearts that our great 
brewing interest is suffering only from suspended 
animation. No other city possesses anything like our 
all-surveying areopagus, the Tenth Ward Improve- 
ment Association, and our local Republican machine 
is the ultimate perfection of the art and science of 
Political enginery. 


We have the prettiest homes and the prettiest 
girls in the country, and the greatest open air 
theater and lots of movies and a great shoe industry 
and a plenitude of halcyon weather all the year, and 
no slums to speak of and a closer knit American 
community than elsewhere to be found. 


And St. Louis has Reepy’s Mirror, as Rome has 
the Pope and England has Shakespeare. 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


The Sailor on the Stage 


By Babette Deutsch 





ANTAYANA, in his pregnant book “Reason 
S in Art,” scarcely considers the art of the the- 

atre. If he does so, it is only by the way, in 
a hint here, an excursion there. This omission is 
to a degree explained by his statement that acting 
is an inferior art, “not perhaps in difficulty and 
certainly not in effect, but inferior in dignity, since 
the effort of art is to keep what is interesting in 
existence, to recreate it in the eternal, and this ideal 
is half frustrated if the representation is itself 
fleeting and the rendering has no firmer subsistence 
than the inspiration that gave it birth.” In the same 
chapter, however, the one dealing with plastic rep- 
resentation, he recognizes representation as a prin- 
ciple of progress: “To grow by accumulating pas- 
sions and fancies is at best to grow in bulk: it is 
to become what a colony or a hydra might be. But 
to make the accretions which time brings to your 
being representative of what you are not and do 
not wish to be, is to grow in dignity. It is to be 
wise and prepared. It is to survey a unfverse with- 
out ceasing to be a mind.” This is almost a con- 
tradiction. At least it would indicate that drama 
has a dignity which the implicit art of acting may of 
itself lack. 


This is a rare quality, the property of philosophers 
and scientists. But the playwright must have some- 
thing of both in his nature. He must be at once 
deeply intrigued by the spectacle, and withal aloof 
from it. He must have the impersonal curiosity of 
the metaphysician, the active alertness of the sur- 
geon. The profession of following the sea is not so 
alien to these others. The sailor is peculiarly re- 
mote from the irritating complications of civilized 
life. He travels around the world, but his con- 
tacts with it are few and limited. He is lonely; 
his wisdom, if he have any, does not come from 
knowledge of books; he is constantly dealing with 
elements stronger than himself, with the malig- 
nant power of irrational, uncertain forces. Sailors, 
more readily than most men, fall into two rough 
groups. If they are not purely animal, as such a 
life is apt to make men, they become extraordinarily 
philosophic. One thinks of Masefield, and for a 
more compelling example, of Conrad. A _ third, 
younger than either of these, less masterful, but 
singularly engaging, is the dramatist, Eugene O'Neill. 


For the past few years those theatres that were 
making a more or less firm stand against the 
Belasco tradition have put some of their best work 
into the presentation of O'Neill. His plays frequently 
given their first nights by the Provincetown Players, 
were bought by the Washington Square Players and 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, both companies re- 
puted to be in search of the vivid and cogent in 
native talent. The performances were received with 
a bit above the usual enthusiasm. It was clear 
that here was something original, something more 
interesting than a facile shock to conventional sen- 
sibilities, something with a richer, stronger savor 
than the ordinary offering of the ubiquitous little 
theatres. 


The fact that all his plays dealt with the sea was 
in itselé novel. But what carried them was rather 
that O’Neill knew the sea, and the men who follow 
it. He was writing out if his own experience, and 
to read his plays, even more than to see them 
acted, gives one a sense if how much they owe to 
this fidelity. To read them, one after the other, 
as they are presented in the volume called “The 
Moon of the Caribbees” (Boni & Liveright), is 
to enhance the feeling for their vitality. Not that 
they are unequivocally good, or even remarkably 
dramatic. But they have a reality, a unity, a force 
of mood, as though they were steeped in salt, and 
colored by the changing glamor of the old un- 
changing sea. He gets part of his effect by having 
the same character appear in three out of the six 
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plays, so that these hang together with a peculiar 
separateriess. The characters themselves are there- 
by more clearly differentiated. The harsh vitality 
of Driscoll, Cocky's egotistical petulance, the femi- 
nine sentimentalism of Smitty, become facts to be 
reckoned with, as the vagaries and interests of our 
familiars. His men are not subtle, but they are at 
least understandable and for the most part convinc- 
ing. When it comes to the plot, however, with the 
exception of two, possibly three, plays, O’Neill is 
fantastically melodramatic or, careless of denoue- 
ment, frankly sentimental. 


This roughness of ending, or rather the lack of 
it, is his great weakness as it is also his greatest 
The tragedy of Hamlet is not his death, 
that comes as pure relief, nor yet his mother’s in- 
cestuous marriage. It is the impossibility of his 
reaching any conclusion. So it is not a pitiful con- 
summation, but a tragic endurance that puts iron 
into these short plays. Two of them deal with 
phases of sea-madness. The isolation of the wa- 
ters, no less than that of the land, seems to take 
its toll of sanity. Nature has no more terrible power 
than that of reducing those who sin against her to 
what one might ironically call their natural condition. 
O’Neill puts the monotony of the sea into “Ile” and 
“Where The Cross Is Made,” but nowhere more 
poignantly than in “The Long Voyage Home.” The 
story is implied in the title. One of the recurrent 
outrages of a sailor’s life is that when he comes 
ashore he inevitably drifts to a_ sailor’s tavern, 
where he spends his pay on an evening’s drunken 
bout, and forthwith ships off on another voyage. 
The victim of this trenchant little play is Olson, a 
gentie Swede who, after ten years’ sea-faring, is 
eoing home to his brother’s farm. He is friendly 
but persistent in his refusals to indulge, but he is 
finally prevailed upon to take a glass of ginger- 
ale, which contains knockout drops. He is robbed 
of the two years’ earnings that were to carry him 
to Stockholm, and hauled out by a couple of roughs 
to “the worst ship dat sail to sea.” When his com- 
panions, who have been escorting a drunken mate 
home, return to the bar and ask for Olson, they 
are told that “’E an’ Freda went aht t’gether "bout 
five minutes past.” “Oho, so that’s ut, is ut?” 
asks Driscoll, with a grin. “Who'd think Ollie’d be 
sich a divil wid the wimmin? ’Tis lucky he’s sober 
or she’d have him stripped to his last ha’penny. 
What’ll ye have, ye little scut? Give me wntskey, 
Irish whiskey!” and the curtain falls. 


strength. 


The struggle betweep Olson’s need to keep clear 
of trouble and the bartender’s desire for the “rake- 
off,” if he can drug the sailor into compliance, is 
more vivid than O'Neill usually makes his drama. 
In fact his plays are lacking in what is supposed 
to be its essence. The one that gives the book its 
title, and especially “Bound East for Cardiff,” which 
is simply the death scene of a sailor just out of 
port, are quite innocent of anything like dramatic 
conflict. In spite of that, they hold the attention. 
And having read them, one wants to see them 
produced. And one is playing now at the Little 
Theater, New York, “Beyond the Horizon,” with 
Richard Bennett in the leading role. “Bound East 
for Cardiff” has a simplicity that is rare and strong. 
It is heavy with the sea. The reminiscing of the 
dying man and his mate, loving the life even while 
they curse it, has an uncommon ring of realism. 
The end is weak after that powerful apostrophe. 


These things stir an emotion like that called up 
by fine narrative poetry. They have the thick at- 
mosphere, a little of the lyrism of such work as 
Masefield's. What they have most is the feeling 
for those who follow the sea, a life one does not 
share, nor wish to share, but the life of many men, 
filled with the interest and the emotion that at- 
taches to human experience. This is not the best 
dramaturgy. But it is surely representation. It has 
the dignity of that art, and its intrinsic excellence. 
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Vandervoort Music Hall 
April 12th to 17th 


A series of talks by well-known writers, in person, are being 
featured this week—also a number of very interesting Exhibits 


in the Book Shop—Sixth Floor. 


a" Both new and old illustrations and original manuscripts are shown— 
a collection that should appeal to everyone interested in modern and present- 
day writers and their works, in the Book Shop now located on the Sixth Floor. 


Mr. William Marion Reedy is Master of Ceremonies. 


The following well-known writers have given short talks during the 


first four days of the week—- 


Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday 
Mrs. Jane A. Pierson 
Mr. Ellis Parker Butler 


Mr. Max Ehrmann 


Mr. Douglas Malloch 


Dr. A. E. Bostwick 
Mr. Percival Chubb 
Mrs. Mary Dillon 
Mr. Wm. Herschell 
Miss Temple Bailey 


Friday and Saturday, the program includes these speakers-— 


Saturday, 12:00 Noon 


Mr. John Martin 
Editor of the John Martin’s Magazire 


Miss Helen Waldo 
Associate Editor, John Martin’s Magezine 


Friday, 2:30 P. M. 


Mr. Louis Dodge 
Author of ‘‘Whispers”’ 


Miss Fannie Hurst 
Author of ‘Gas Light Sonatas” 


Mr. Alexander DeMenil 


Anthor of “‘Literature of the Louisiana 


Territory 
Mr. D. J. Snider 


Author of “‘The St. Louis Movement” 


Saturday, 11:00 A. M. 


Mr. C. E. Minton 
Boy Scout Leader 





Saturday, 2:30 P. M. 


Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson 
Author of the Mary Jane Books 


Miss Helen Waldo 
Mr. John Martin 


_ SIXTH FLOOR-- 
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~ || Letters from the People 


From a Despicable Pacifist 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Do you really think that the present 
state of affairs in Europe would be any 
better if the United States had signed 
the treaty and joined the League of 
Nations? 

Why should you think so? 

Is it because they call it a League 
of Nations to promote peace? They 
called it a war to bring about peace— 
a war to end war. 

Did they fool you with that. state- 
ment, as they fooled most people? | 
trow not, for when first the terms of 
the treaty were promulgated, you wrote 
it! condemnation of it, saying that no 
treaty could bring about peace which 
did not include the abolition of tariffs. 

If the war did not end war, as it 
was promised that it should; if, even 
now, we read of France and England 
and Belgium being at work manufactur- 
ing guns that will shoot a hundred miles; 
what reason have we to suppose that 
the treaty which they now promise would 
bring about peace if we only would sign 
it, would really bring amy more peace 
than war has brought? 

Away with such diplomatic lies! To 
any one who understands things as 
well as you do, it is manifest that no 
political treaty can ever bring about 
peace. 

No treaty ever has brought about 
peace, except just long enough for the 
conquered nation to recover _ itself 
enough to break it, and go to fight- 
ing some more. The delight that men 
have in killing each other can be over- 
come only by an intellectual conviction 
that the material loss of fighting far 
outbalances its sentimental joy; and only 
a few despicable pacifists, like myself, 
have as yet reached that point of in- 
tellectual development. 

No political treaty, no political _re- 
form can end war. War can be ended 
only by industrial organization to dis- 
place the present political organization 

The present system is based on the 
alleged power of money to make money, 
which its own friends and admirers have 
over and over again demonstrated to 
be impossible; and which now is show- 
ing itself practically impossible, by 
virtually overthrowing the whole civiliza- 
tion that it had built up. 

When the sovereignty of States is 
abolished, when all tariffs are no more, 
then will be the beginning of the real 
drawing-together of mankind that only 
deserves the name of a social state. 

Until then, as long as the present 
system can stand, there must be war 
after war, with such peace between as 
is the commerce that is said to be itself 
war. 

. JouN Bevertey Ropinson. 
ow) 
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Sims vs. Daniels. 


St. Louis, April 6, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The inquiry into the conduct of the 
naval department in the war drags its 
slow length along. The newspapers do 
not print much of the testimony. If 
they should print it as it is printed in 
the Army and Navy Journal, it would be 
a steady stream of revelation of blunder- 
ing incompetence at the head, Josephus 
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Daniels would have to retire from the destroyers only one of which ever got 
secretaryship. Officer after officer adds to sea. Wait until we learn that the 
to the damnatory indictment until it navy would not have functioned at all 
amounts to conviction. if men in the service didn’t deliberately 
The Editor of the Mrrror had some “lose” Daniels’ orders or instruct sub- 
fun week before last over the gar- ordinates to forget them. Then we shall 
rulities of Admiral Sims, but the navy hear no more of the “garrulities” of 
seems to be back of Sims to a man. Admiral Sims. 
The navy would appear to have done 
what it did only in so far as the under seats 
officers in the Navy Department ignored - 
Daniels’ instructions. The specifications About a State Religion 
as to his witless, wool-gathering, blith- New York, April 6, 1920. 
ering policy are of endless number. He Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
was another Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., | The Constitution of the United States 
of H. M. S. Pinafore, only he was a says “Congress shall make no law re- 


“MIDSHIPMAN Easy.” 
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There is the monitory voice of the 
old Puritan, who thought himself So un- 
questionably right that he could hardly 
tolerate the presence in the population 
or citizenry of the Papist and would put 
him without the law, were it possible. 

The reading of the constitutions of 
the several states—remembering that in 
the case of the original thirteen, most of 
them were adopted, while we were seek- 
ing or accepting the aid of Catholic 
France and Catholic Spain, and accept- 
ing the services of Catholic naval com- 
manders like Barry and Rossiter, and 
Catholic military men like Moylan and 
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borrow—and that it was the fighting 
blood of Lafayette, and not the friend- 
ship and resources of Vergennes and his 
King, supported by the universal senti- 
ment of the French people, that so suc- 
cessfully helped us win our independence. 
From the declaration of our Revolution- 








: ? . Pulaski—is a very interesting study, cer- 
burlesque of that burlesque. It begins specting an establishment of religion or tain to give rise to many reflections. 
to appear that the men who testify to prohibiting the free exercise thereof” 
the unpreparedness and the misdirection (First Amendment), and in the closing 
of the navy look and sound absurd only paragraph of the body of the Constitu- 
because they tell of things so absurd as tion (Article VI, Section 3) says, “no 
to seem impossible anywhere outside of religious test shall ever be required as a 
comic opera. qualification for any office or public trust 
The talk among navy men is that the under the United States.” 
irst thing to do for. the navy is to There were sound reasons for each 
“set rid of Daniels.” 1 am informed of these provisions. At the very time 
that Admiral Sims did not open up that the Constitution was put in effect 
against the imbecility of the navy office by electing the officers and forming the 
until he had been assured that the best government designed by it, there were 
men of the fleet were agreed it was “religious tests” for public office in some 
the thing to do. If the Navy Depart- states, and the United States Constitu- 
ment management was such a clutter tion, as will be specifically noted, limits 
of idiotic orders and false pretenses the application of the religious test as a 
and fumbling futilities as the ordinary “qualification” to “any office or public 
naval officer tells about, the wonder is trust under the United States;” that is, 
that Sims and all his fellow officers to Federal offices or Federal public 
did not go crazy in trying to get through trusts. 
them and away from them. For example, before a member of the : 
It is a mystery why the newspapers Legislature could take office in New "0° be a judge, member of the legisla- 
saibiik, aaa dribbling accounts of the evi- Hampshire, he had to swear he was a ‘re or state officer in several states, but 
dence that has been taken. Daniels is an Protestant. Vermont, admitted (1791) could, ved far as religion was concerned, 
administration “pet” second only to Bur- after the Union, under our present Con- be Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
teson and he seems to enjoy some news- stitution, came in with her own Con- United States, a minister to a foreign 
paper protection on that account. It stitution specifically limiting legislative COUtTY, Or a postmaster or district at- 
is evident that someone or something and higher office to Protestants. North tormey of the United States. 
is keeping the “muckrakers” off Josephus Carolina kept the word “Protestant” in Many of the Constitutions of the 
Daniels these days. The Post-Dispatch its Constitution, applying to state offi- States could be amended, in accordance 
at one time took the Sims view of cers, until 1836, and then substituted the with their own terms, so as to permit a 
Daniels but suddenly switched and be- word “Christian,” thereby admitting the state religion. It would not require a 
gan to refer to Sims as an arm-chair, Catholic but excluding Jews, atheists, large invasion of men who would be- 
Why? Deists and pagans for many years there- come voters in Nevada, for instance, to 
The whole matter however comes after. do what they pleased with the State 
down to this: either Admiral Sims and Massachusetts by its Constitution im- Constitution in that respect. The rea- 
ther officers ere talking a lot of gabble posed taxes for the support of ministers son why a state religion is practically 
in professional opposition to the civilian of religion-~Protestant ministers only. impossible is not because legal barriers 
head of the department or they are tell- When in Maine, then a part of Massa- are insurmountable but because public 
ing the truth. The investigating com- chusetts, years after the United States opinion would not permit it. 
mittee may finally decide which is the Constitution had been effective, John Joun G, Coyir, M. D. 
case, some time before that next war for Kavanagh, a wealthy Catholic, sought efoste 
which Mr. Daniels demands the largest to avoid payment of his tax for 
navy in the world. Doubtless many peo- the support of religion, he fought the 
ple think that Admiral Sims is talking issue out to the court of last resort— % North Munn Avenue, 
through his hat. One ex-naval man the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. East Orange, N. J., April 7, 1920. 
told me the other day that there is a His argument, in essence, was that he Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
big propaganda machine working for did his duty as a citizen by supporting 
Daniels all the time. The Army and religion—his religion, the Catholic. He 
Vary Journal may be propagandizing had built a chapel at his own expense, 
tor the naval men who dislike Daniels. and when his minister, a Catholic priest, 
Clearly either Sims or Daniels is wrong. or the Bishop of Boston came, Kavanagh 
Sims does seem absurd until one learns lodged, fed, and directly paid the priest 
of the extensive corroboration of his or bishop in addition. é 
statements. Now it looks as if Daniels’ But the Supreme Court of Massa- France. 
idea of a scientific naval fighting force is chusetts made him pay the tax for the Except for an address by the presi- 
about upon a par with his moral idea that support of the Protestant religion. Here dent of the American Chamber of Com- 
it is an evil thing to instruct naval men is the exact language of the decision: | merce in Paris a few years ago, nowhere 
in prophylaxis against venereal disease. “The Constitution imposes a tax for in any public utterance concerning the 
Wait until we hear about the destroy- the support of Protestant ministers and ancient bond of friendship between the 
ers and cruisers that were never built for them alone. Papists are only tole- United States and France have I seen 
though they were reported so. Wait rated, while they behave themselves well, or heard the name of the great Ver- 
until we hear of portions of our fleet but let them expect no more than that.” gennes, Louis XVI's Minister of For- 
sent out with different codes so they You can visualize that Court, telling eign Affairs. One would think that 
had to wire each other in plain English. the Papists that they will be “tolerated, Franklin had borrowed Lafayette’s 
Wait until the public knows the awful while they behave themselves well, but pocket-money—as he actually did borrow 
fluke and fake of Henry Ford's U-boat let them expect no more than that.” the last franc Vergennes could beg or 


While Congress was forbidden to pass 
a law respecting the establishment of a 
religion, the State Constitutions were 
what bound the states as to their own 
officers and the matter of religion within 
their boundaries. Because of religious 
differences, the country being Anglican 
largely from New York to the south 
(except Pennsylvania) and Puritan or 
Congregational in New England (except 
Rhode Island), it was undersirable to 
exact religious tests for Federal office, 
and it was agreed by the Constitution 
framers that a national establishment 
of religion was impossible, and that a 
national prescription of any religion was 
inadvisable. Hence the references to 
“religious tests” and to “Congress,” the 
lawmaking body for the United States. 


For many years a Catholic could 


shore sailor, etc. 


Vergennes, de Grasse Lafayette 


I know how severe a tax on the pa- 
tience of an editor is a belated communi- 
cation on a hackneyed subject. Never- 
theless, I trust you will pardon a few 
reflections in the matter of the Knights 
of Columbus statue to Lafayette in 
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. Assistance 
In Solving Your 
Business Problems 


For sixty-seven years the Liberty 
Bank has been gathering informa- 
tion regarding the ins and outs of 
a great many different kinds of bus- 
inesses. 


Perhaps the particular problem that 
confronts your business has been 
met and solved by us many times 
before. 


Open a checking account with the 
Liberty Bank and avail yourself of 
the business experience we have 
gained in 67 years of successful 
banking practice for the solution of 
pos own particular business prob- 
ems. 


“With Pleasure” 
The Symbol of Our Service. 


LIBERTY 


OF ST.LOUIS 
J.L. JOHNSTON 


Presipent 
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ary war Vergennes sent us secret aid 
and assistance. He stripped the arsenals 
of France to supply Washington's army 
with powder and munitions. I wonder, 
had there been no Vergennes, no de 
Grasse, and no Rochambeau, if Ameri- 
can history would have even lisped the 
name of Lafayette, or if there would 
have been any American history at all 
to write. 

Every schoolboy knows that it was 
through the timely assistance and valor 
of de Grasse that we secured the sur- 
render of Yorktown. He offered to 
pledge everything he had, even his home 
in France, to help us. And yet I was 
told by the keeper of that same home 





in France last year that no other Amer- 
ican had visited that shrine within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. “No 
single man risked or did more for the 
United States than de Grasse,” wrote 
Ambassador Jusserand in a recent work, 
“and he is the single one of the leaders 
to whom no memorial has been dedi- 
cated.” 

Now, in France, these things are all 
very well understood, but they are not ex- 
ploited. 

A certain well-known war correspond- 
ent who served in the Philippines, once 
remarked to me, after glancing through 
the pages of what was believed to be an 
authentic history of our late Spanish- 
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American war, that never again would 
he read history except as fiction or liter- 
ature. 

Again, a few months ago, a retiring 
editor of one of our great magazines 
gave an interview to one of our New 
York Sunday papers, in which he quoted 
Kipling as saying that “Colleges are 
places where pebbles are polished and 
diamonds are dimmed.” This was a fa- 
vorite aphorism of the late Robert G. 
Ingersoll long before Kipling arrived, 
and occurs in Ingersoll’s Lecture on Lin- 
coln. 

Because he was an infidelic radical, we 
hesitate to quote Ingersoll, or to give 
him credit for anything good, even when 
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trimmings are used. 


and serge. 


beauty—those most favored 
being 
Suede Velour, Bolivia, Duvetyne, 


Evora, Peach Bloom, Chatoyant, Sport 
Angora and Tricotine. 


dued or daring—among them being 
jade, 
dawn, taupe, beige, midnight blue and 
black. Prices from $85 to $425. 


Many of these new wraps are elaborately em- 
broidered in self or contrasting colors or have 
silk fringe and tassels. 
liant hues frequently, and are dexterously used 
to form part of the trimming. 


New Springtime Frocks 
From the Costume Salon and Misses’ Style Shop 


Clever originality is seen both in the lines and in the way 
Many Afternoon Frocks have ex- 
quisite hand work used in their fashioning. 
bouffant and cheery—is used and greatly favored. Tailleur 
Frocks of simple elegance are made of tricotine, Poiret twill 
Others of tricolette, mignonette, crepe meteor, 
satin, foulard, Georgette and chiffon come at $62.50 to $310. 


Ultra Coats and Wraps 


Are Assembled in Beautiful Variety—with New Arrivals 
in Ultra Modes, Featured at 
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They are very fascinating— 
these fashionable 
that choose to “hang as well as 
fit” this season. 
signed and draped into classic 
lines of gracefulness and are 
very becoming. The materials 
are of wonderful richness and 
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it is only a clever saw. The very same 
reversed psychology makes it unpopular 
in France to recall Vergennes or de 
Grasse. They belonged to the ancien 
regime, which believed in God and re- 
fused to believe with our present-day 
Soviets and with the powers that ruled 
France for so long, and perhaps rule it 
today, that we can order our own des- 
tinies and our own fates as a train- 
dispatcher arranges his schedules. 

Barrett Wendell, Harvard professor of 
English literature, in his delightfully 
frank and impartial book “The France 
of Today,” points out that all over that 
country you will find monuments to the 
worthies of the Republic and the heroes 
of the Revolution. For instance, one of 
the avenues which radiates from the Arc 
de Triomphe has been deprived of its 
name of imperial victory and given in- 
stead that of Victor Hugo, not because 
Hugo was an eminent poet, but because 
he was a staunch Republican opponent 
of the Empire. 

‘To illustrate his text, Barrett Wendell 
cites the case of a professor in France 
who was examining candidates for state 
scholarships. His subject was French 
history. 

“The candidates,” he wrote, “were 
children from twelve to fifteen vears of 
age, who had honorably completed the 
course of instruction in the primary 
schools of the region. * * * Their 
examiner began by asking them various 
questions concerning the older history of 
France. Their confusion of mind was 
appalling. They hopelessly mixed up 
kings and queens, cardinals and poets, 
wars and rebellions. * * * Startled 
hy the extraordinary ignorance displayed 
by these young French candidates for 
honorable distinction in the historv of 
their country, their examiner happened 
to think that he had put them no ques- 
tion concerning the Revolution. The mo- 
ment he touched on that, the clouds 
rolled away. There was no Revolution- 
ary incident so trivial that they did not 
know both the circumstances of it and 
the precise date. * * * They knew by heart 
not only the great men of the Revolu- 
tion, but the smaller ones, too. They 
had been taught and had learned the his- 
tory of France, in short, as if until 1789 
the whole country had been plunged in 
depths of medieval darkness, too dense 
to deserve the pains of intelligent ex- 
ploration.” 

If the selection for a monument to an 
American Revolutionary hero had been 
left to the forces in France which have 
so mercilessly persecuted the Christian 
religion, they would have selected out 
of all the French heroes the name of 
Lafayette, because of the fact that his re- 
ligious and political opinons were the 
least distasteful to them. This does not 
detract from the glory of Lafayette, who 
loved popular applause as much as de 
Grasse was indifferent to it. It only 
proves that history, which as Matthew 
Arnold says, is a “vast Mississippi of 
falsehoods,” has been again distorted to 
the disparagement and neglect of those 
who did as much or more for America 
than Lafayette, and whose glory in 
France has been purposely obscured be- 
cause they stood for the same Christian 
standards that the Knights of Colum- 


bus claim to stand for. 
C. P. Conno_Lty. 
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Concerning Dear Old Opie 
Chicago, April &, 1920. 
Editor of Reedys Mirror: 

Please permit an old character-actor 
to speak briefly of one who of late has 
been discussed in your magazine. 

Years ago in New York we were re- 
hearsing “Olivia.” Sir Henry Irving was 
sitting on a trunk, reading a book. Sud- 
denly he called out, stopping us all: 

“Here, now listen to this, put into the 
mouth of a mad man: ‘What is the 
sea but the tears that men have shed. 
and what is the tide but the emotion that 
still lives within those briny drops.’ 
Ha, what a thought.” 

He spoke the name of the author, and 
it was then that I became acquainted with 
Opie Read. After that I made it a 
point, indeed it was with me a passion, 
to seize upon his books whenever I could 
get them. Men who read lightly told me 
that he was a humorist, and surely he is, 
as Nature herself is one, laughing, sor- 
rowing; but he is more than a laughter. 
He is a philosopher, a poet. Muse upon 
these simple words: “Deceitful March 
forgot her treachery and proved true 
mother to the tender spring.” ... “The 
whispery crackle of the frosted grass.” 
After long absence a man returns home. 
goes out among the trees on the lawn, 
in the night, puts his arms about an old 
oak. “I could almost fancy that I heard 
its old heart beating; and after all there 
are harder hearts than the hearts of oak, 
for through the heart of oak there flows 
a gentle sap that tips with velvet buds 
the winter-stiffened twig.” 

And thus it is all through his books, 
swift and vivid strokes. I have never 
known a deeper love of nature and there- 
fore of art. The great poets are his con- 
stant companions, Shakespeare his play- 
mate from early youth. Andrew Lang 
said of him that he found beauty every- 
where. He writes in words of strong 
sinew, a purist one might say. I have 
heard him talk for half an hour in whim- 
sical and unconscious blank verse. Un- 
selfish, without vanity, it seems to be his 
delight to help some one. I learn that 
hehad just completed a novel over which 
he has mused for many years. “I could 
not have written it until now,” he said. 
“How long it takes one to simplfy his 
art!” 

Some of your contributors have com- 
pared him with Mark Twain. Two men 
could not be further apart. Twain was 
one of the world’s most prodigious roar- 
ers of farce. He laughed at man’s weak- 
ness, yea, his misfortune. Read laughs 
with man, out of a common kinship. And 
nearly every actor knows him to be a 
marvelous painter of character. Inter- 
est in him in constantly increasing. And 
as a man of letters, to say nothing of his 
illumined philosophy, he is one of the 
truest and most sincere that I have ever 
known. 

Dwicut L. Girrorp 
lets 

Masons in American History 


Tarkio, Mo., April 4th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

You'd think, from reading the letter 
of John G. Coyle, M. D., in last week’s 
Mirror, that it is a sin against patriotism 
and everything else to be a Mason. That 
is the implication: Lafayette was a good 
and great man and a friend of the 
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struggling colonies in spite of the fact 
that he was a Mason. Now the Masons 
have some claim upon the gratitude of 
this country as I shall show you by 
copying some facts from an editorial in 
the Christian Science Monitor last No- 
vember. I would send you the article 
but for the fact it is pasted in my scrap 
book and I don’t want to cut it out. I 
quote the chief points. 


The popularity of the words “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity” during the early 
part of our struggle for independence 
suggests a Masonic relationship. Any 
student will be surprised to discover 
how generally the leading men _ con- 
cerned in establishing the United States 
as a Nation were Masons: “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” so well celebrated by 
Longfellow’s verses, might be famous, 
likewise, as a Masonic exploit. Not only 
was Revere himself a Mason, but so 
was Robert Newman, who hung the sig- 
nal lantern in the Old North Church, 
and so, also, was William Dawes, who 
gave the alarm by way of Roxbury, as 
Revere did by way of Charlestown. 
James Otis, the Bostonian whose pamph- 
lets inveighed against the arbitrary 
measures of the Crown and paved the 
way for revolution, and Patrick Henry, 
whose eloquence in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses helped to bring the South 
to the support of the cause, were Ma- 
sons; so were Samuel Adams, Joseph 
Warren, and Josiah Quincy, who joined 
with Otis and Revere in laying plans for 
the revolution at the Green Dragon Inn. 
The famous Boston Tea Party, accord- 
ing to the information gathered by 
Madison C. Peters, in preparing a little 
volume on “Masons as Makers of 
America,” was projected in the residence 
of a Mason, and its descent upon the 
ships at T Wharf was led by members 
of St. Andrews Lodge, headed by Paul 
Revere, then one of its junior officers. 


It is a matter of fairly common 
knowledge that Masonic names were 
numerous amongst the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there were fifty-six signers, 
and all but six were members of the 
fraternity. The signer of the completed 
document, formally representing con- 
gressional action, was a Mason, John 
Hancock. Masons who took a hand in 
drafting the Declaration were John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man of Connecticut, and Robert Living- 
ston. Some say that Thomas Jefferson, 
also a member of this committee, was 
Mason. Certainly Richard 
Henry Lee was. He drew up the pre- 
liminary resolutions on independence. 
And Masons largely composed the con- 
vention which met at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, in May, 1775, to prepare the 
so-called Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence on lines similar to those 
followed later in the principal declara- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that fifty Masons sat in the Consti- 
tutional convention in a total member- 
ship of fifty-five; or that Masons and 
Masonic paraphernalia played an impor- 
ant part in the inauguration of the first 
President, himself a member of the 
order. Or, even, that the governors of 
all the thirteen states at that time were 
similarly distinguished. 

Perhaps the most striking prevalence 
of Masonry, however, was in the per- 
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sonnel of Washington’s army. Of his 
twenty-nine major-generals, twenty were 
Masons. That their pledges of fraternal 
support might have counted heavily to 
his benefit in the trying days that were 
to come can, perhaps, be inferred from 
the fact that of the non-Masonic major- 
generals, one was Lee, notorious for his 
Monmouth failure; another was Gates, 
who constantly ploted to undermine 
and supplant the commander-in-chief ; 
the third was Thomas Conway, of 
the infamous Conway cabal; and the 
fourth, Thomas Mifflin, whose negligence 
as inspector of the army made his dis- 
missal necessary. In the whole list of 
Washington’s brigadier-generals, num- 
bering over sixty, only one, Stephen 
Moylan, was without Masonic degrees. 
Many Masons gave distinguished service. 
There was Ethan Allen of Ticonderoga 
fame; Captain Corcoran of Allen’s 
Green Mountain Boys; Colonel William 
Barton, capturer of General Prescott of 
the King’s forces; and Henderson, the 
hero of Harlem Heights, who, captured 
by the British, was paroled through the 
interposition of a Masonic brother. 
Robert Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, was a Mason; so was a 
Polish Jew named Haym Salomon, a 
Philadelphian, who is said to have given 
upward of $650,000 to the support of 
America in the great struggle. John 
Marshall, Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison all were Masons. 

This is a record of which any order 
might well be proud. The people wha 
think or say that Masonry is incom- 
patible with Americanism should hide 
their heads before such a_ showing. 
There were patriots at our national be 
ginning who were not Miasons but no 
body of men makes a better showing 
than the brothers who “meet upon the 
level and part upon the square.” 

mG 
toe 


A Tax on Canaries 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your recent inquiry as to what had 
become of the old issue of Free Trade, 
prompts me to call to your attention the 
fact that it is an issue yet. 

The New York Sun announces there 
is a threatened shortage of. canary birds. 
The dearth, it says, is foreshadowed in a 
measure now before the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress, which, 
should it become a law, would place a 
tax of $5 on every canary imported into 
the country. 

All small dealers catering to the less 
than wealthy trade would be put out of 
business, it is predicted. The liveli- 
hood of 40,000 persons will be affected, 
states the petition being circulated by 
dealers in birds and bird cages, protest- 
ing the measure. But one may ask, “Can’t 
we raise our own canaries? Must we de- 
pend for our solace from their trills 
and arpeggios upon the pauper birds of 
Europe or elswhere?” It seems we can’t 
raise canaries who sing right. Birds 
raised here develop a nasal twang. Be- 
sides, we haven’t the patience properly 
to train birds. 

“It is not unlikely,” says the Sun, “that 
the law as now before the Congressionai 
committee will be amended to include 
all varieties of birds, on ground that it 
is unjust to discriminate in regard to 


canaries. This would mean even more [one 
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widespread disaster in the bird business 
and the disappearance of the panted par- 
rots and merry little goldfinch with his 
red face—made red, so the Italians tell, 
in pulling the nails from the cross—and 
virtually the whole list of tamed singers, 
whistlers, talkers and the birds whose 
glory is in their feathers instead of their 
voices. Whether the birds were import- 
ed or raised here, the cost to the pur- 
chaser would inevitably be advanced by 
the amount of the duty.” 


But why waste your time talking about 
dead-and-gone issue? There was a time 
when it seemed as if it made some differ- 
ence whether we had protection or free 
trade, but it does not matter a tinker’s 
damn now, because protection has done 
its full and perfect work; competition is 
as dead as Julius Caesar’ great aunt, 
whose name escapes me at the moment, 
and will only revive when we are half- 
way through the new social order, which 
is scheduled to succeed the chaos to 
which we have been accustomed so long 
that we actually call it a civilization. 1 
set the date for that resurrection about 
Anno Diaboli 2250. Clearly we will have 
only a Patience Worth interest in what 
goes on then. 

It is the Republican party which is 
now preparing its adherents for a change 
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of front on the venerable policy, by 
pointing out that really we can’t collect 
our debts from Europe unless we let in 
foreign goods, but they have too well 
taught the workingman his lesson to 
make it likely that he will unlearn it. 
He will say, in his cheery iashion, “To 
hell with your debts. I don’t owe any. 
What I want is work, and you have 
taught me to believe, and I do believe, 
that every piece of finished product 
brought into the U. S. is a job the less 
for me.” The pupil will be more con- 
sistent than the teacher, or I miss my 
guess. 


In a short story, entitled “Is It Never 
Too Late to Mend?” Thomas Hardy 
wrote this sentence, which may well fur- 
nish food for reflection in the immediate 
future: “Our evil deeds do not remain 
stationary in the past, waiting only to be 
reversed. Like locomotive plants they 
root and re-root until killing the orig- 
inal stem has no effect upon them.” Had 
he not been bent on a pessimistic moral, 
he might have said that the same was 
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true of our good deeds, to some extent, said I, “Don’t you know that he comes 


and that thus some sort of balance was 
struck, but I suppose he reflected that 
weeds grow of themselves, but flowers 
need cultivation. 

To the few simple souls like yourself, 
who still babble of natural rights and 
economic law, I would say, as a friend 
said to me recently, “Surely no one real- 
ly takes any stock in that Adam Smith 
stuff any more. He never saw a railway 
train or an aeroplane, so what could he 
know?” I quite agreed with him, though 
Y did say “Neither did Jesus Christ, 
in his lifetime.” Whereupon he _ re- 
marked: “O! Of course, if you’re going 
to talk religion—that’s another thing.” 

Speaking of canaries reminds me of a 
story which may amuse you. It hap- 
pened to myself. I was at a concert one 
evening. A tenor with the unusual name 
of Arencibia sang a song very melodi- 
ously. I applauded heartily, as did my 
neighbor, to whom I remarked: “I think 
he has a very pleasing voice.” “Well, he 
ought to,” said my neighbor. “Why?” 


from the Canary Islands”’—just like 


that. 

I presume that the raising of canaries 
has become a well established home in- 
dustry. There may even be a canary 


trust. Perhaps they get them to sing 
into a phonograph. If they do, what is 
the use of having the real birds at all? 
Of course, this might interfere with the 
bird-seed trust, and then I suppose it 
would be a question which of them could 
starve the other out. I’d bet on the basic 
industry. 
OwEN MERRYHUE. 
nh 

The foreman swore at Cassidy for not 
taking a full load of bricks up the ladder 
every trip. One morning the supply of 
bricks ran out, and Cassidy, after gather- 
ing every one in sight, found he was 
still short the proper number. He yelled 
to'a workman on the fifth floor: “What 
do you want?” asked the man. “Throw 
me down one brick,” shouted Cassidy, 
“to make good me load!” 
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Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks, $59.00 


Built of three-ply veneer, 
Has solid post cor- 
ners and special cold rolled steel trimmings, 
open cushion top, cretonne lined shoe box, 
hat box, large, roomy drawers and hanging 
space for twelve to fifteen suits or dresses 


Traveling Bags, $25.00 
Made of heavy cowhide, full leather lined, 


all hand sewed, heavy brass inside lock and 


Travel-Wise People 


Choose Luggage with Care 





discomforts of travel can be avoided 
by being able to carry personal be- 
longings ina compact way and yet 
preserve their freshness. 


gage department is well equipped 
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covered and 


drawer space. 





STIX. BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 


To travel easily and efficiently as 
well as smartly, one must give great 
deliberation and careful attention to 
the choosing of luggage. 
substantial and good-looking it must 
be—but more than that, it must be 


convenient. 
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Built of three-ply veneer, covered and 
bound with heavy hard fiber, steel trimmed, 
with double locks, open top and hanging 
space for four to six suits or dresses. 
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Suit Cases, $19.50 


Made of cowhide over steel frame in box 
and top, full cloth lined, with shirt fold in 
lid and heavy sole leather corners and straps 
all around. 24-inch size, extra deep. 
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Mr. Bryan and the Single 
Sex-Standard 
Winona, Minn., April 6th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your editorial entitled, “William J. 
Brenning’s and the Single Standard of 
Morals,” is an obvious diatribe against 
Hon. William J. Bryan, and does not do 
credit to your usual dignity and fair- 
ness. 


There is something to be said by way 
of objection to Mr. Bryan’s proposal 
for a constitutional amendment, provid- 
ing for the single standard of morality; 
but you do not touch upon these mat- 
ters. 

For example, as the legislatures are 
all constituent assemblies, what is to 
hinder them from passing a law provid- 
ing for the single standard of morality. 
Is there not danger in amending the 
constitution upon this matter of invit- 
ing a host of detail regulations with 
our organic instruments, which can as 
well be taken care of in laws and ordi- 
nances? 

But what I fear most is that, if this 
subject is agitated, the single standard 
will assume the form of equal exemp- 
tion from punishment and social ostra- 


| cism to women and men alike—allowing 
! both to do that for which custom and 


law now visit this punishment, if at 
all, upon women. There is a growing 
feeling, and I deplore it, that women 
have the right to sin, and that men have 
always been accorded that right and 
now the time has come to give that right 
to women and to recognize it. And 


| with women given the franchise, which 


I also deplore, that social standard is 
likely to find recognition in law, instead 
of the law Mr. Bryan would have— 
namely, that men shall be forbidden to 
sin, the same as women are. It is a 
delicate subject and requires delicate 
handling, and your editorial is a poor 
contribution to the discussion. 


Evmer Cuuss, L.L.D., Ph.D. 
qe 


Some Sonn et 


To Virtue’s CHAMPION 

When I behold the clash of venal creeds, 

Truckling to Mammon in the market- 
place, 

And mark how everywhere the low and 
base 

Constrain the pure and good to loathly 

deeds, 

How honesty is gyved by hateful greed’s 
Infernal machinations, vestal grace 
Deformed and with a_ strumpet’s 

painted face 

Dragged through the mire where sin 

malefic breeds, 

My soul despairing faints, my bosom 
aches, 
Until I think: 
hordes, 

Shall never triumph! Hark, the burn- 

ing words 

Of the deliverer as his place he takes 
Foremost ’mid virtue’s champions. He’s 

no dub, 
And Satan scoots at sight of Elmer 
Chubb! 


Courage! the demon 


ALLITERARICUS 
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For Vice-President 


Havana, IIl., April 7, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

For many years it has been the cus- 
tom of each of the dominant political 
parties to place upon its ticket for the 
oface of Vice-President, some man who 
was conspicuous solely by reason of 
possessing great wealth, viz.: Henry 
Gassaway Davis, who ran with Alton 
B. Parker; Charles Fairbanks, who ran 
with Theo. Roosevelt; Garrett A. Ho- 
bart, who ran on the first ticket with 
Wm. McKinley, and James S. Sherman, 
who ran with William Howard Taft. 
Bryan’s first running mate was the ship- 
ping magnate, Sewall of Maine. 

These men were not selected for any 
particular moral standing in their re- 
spective communities, but for the reason 
above noted. A departure from this 
practice was first observed in the nomi- 
nation of Roosevelt with McKinley and 
Marshall with Wilson, but now, as never 
before, a quickening public conscience 
demands something more than money as 
a qualification of this great office. 

The awakened morality of this na- 
tion demands representation. There 
should be placed in the platform of at 
least one of the great political parties, 
if not both, a demand for the single 
standard of morality. 

On such a platform, who could be 
named more fitted and qualified for the 
office of Vice-President than that man 
who comes from the first state west of 
the Alleghenies, North of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, and East of this Mis- 
sissippi River, which adopted prohibition 
by a constitutional amendment. We 
name Mr. Elmer Chubb, L.L.D., Ph.D., 
of Michigan. 

A. D. Boop 


*. 
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The Case Against Bill White 
Emporia, Kan., April 4th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I have spotted him—Elmer Chubb, 
LL.D., Ph. D, He is, he can be, no 
other than William Allen White, of the 
Gazette of this burg. It is, it must be 
our Coeur de Leon. The same passion 
for purity!’ The same sanctity of rever- 
ence for unassuageable thirst. The same 
Sueva indignatio against the publican and 
sinner. The same charming style shown 
in the White novels—that of the Sunday 
school moral tale raised to the nth pow- 
er, I call your attention to White's re- 
cent assertion that Governor Al Smith 
of New York and Governor Edwards 
of New Jersey should have been de- 
Ported on “the Soviet Ark,” the Buford, 
with Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman, because they are “nullifiers” of 
the constitution, in that they say each 
state shall decide what of malt or spirit- 
tous liquor its inhabitants shall drink. 
White is Chubb, and Chubb is White. 
0. F. D.! 

PAUL DINGFELDER 
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He has a Complex 
Vienna, Austria, Feby. 13th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I am much interested in some letters 
which your paper brings in late issues, 
signed Elmer Chubb, L.L.D., Ph.D. 
Could you arrange to bring this gentle- 
man to this city for an examination. I 
think his complex is the strangest I have 
seen yet—a combination of suppressed 
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wishes breaking out in both dipso and 
libido, It is strange to me that your 
American psychoanalysts have not as- 
sessed him for the benefit of science. I 
have called him to the attention of my 
friend and translator, Dr. Brill. The 
Chubb complex will soon be as famous 


as the Oedipus complex. 
SIGMUND FREuD 


°. 
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A Friend of Mr. Bryan's 
St. Louis, Mo., April 6, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In your issue of week before last some 
one—I cannot recall the name—stated 
that he thought William J. Bryan had 
written an article signed by Mr. Elmer 
Chubb, L.L.D., Ph.D. Now we will con- 
cede that Wm. J. has done a great many 
things, written a great many things with 
which we did not agree, but to accuse 
him of signing any article written by 
Mr. Chubb is too much. How anybody 
could have the heart to make such an 
accustation against Wm. J. or anyone 
else for that matter, is hard to under- 
stand. Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, 
with all that the world is bearing at the 
present time, that you could gently but 
firmly refuse Mr. Chubb space in your 
valued journal, and in that way alleviate 
a little of the pain and misery there is 
in the world? 


% 


~~ 


J. B. Coryeti, M. D. 
ing going on in St. Louis, that the cost 


One Man’s Work 
of labor and material is prohibitive. Yes- 


eee ee 
They tell us that there is no build- 
terday I happened along Washington 


_ Avenue, west of Eighteenth. All through 


the district I saw building in full swing 
—the most substantial kind of building. 
The new Emerson Electric plant and of- 
fices, the McElroy-Sloan factory, which 
together represent an outlay of a mil- 
lion dollars, with the name of Albert 
B. Groves, architect, adorning the front 
of each. 

I got to wondering about Albert 
Groves. Almost all the big buildings in 
the booming wholesale district, from 
Fourteenth street to the vicinity of Jef- 
ferson avenue, are his creation. He 
brought us the “white pottery building” 
that can be washed as a_ housewife 
washes the breakfast dishes—a great in- 
vention for a soft-coal town! They 
tell me Groves is a “church architect,” 
that he has already to his credit eighteen 
churches in and near St. Louis. The 
one I call most readily to mind is the 
Westminster Presbyterian, with its fif- 
teenth century English Gothic style; but 
I hear that the two new ones, the Oak 
Hill Presbyterian and the Euclid Ave- 
nue Baptist, will show us something even 
more captivating in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. 

It was Groves who was called upon 
to construct the marble stairway in the 
City Hall, and if my memory serves 
me, he was the architect for our great 
group of City Hospital buildings. I re- 
member when he came here, the guest 
of Jim Green, more years ago than we 
old fellows care to talk about. He was 
a young cub then, just graduated from 
the best school of architecture in Amer- 
ica, Cornell University, and had had his 
first practical experience as director of 
the largest architectural office in Denver. 
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Particular Shops 
for 
Particular People 


In the Heart of the 
Retail District 


No matter how exacting your tastes and 
requirements, you will find satisfaction 
in the superior quality of merchandise 
and the great latitude of choice afforded 
by the Arcade shops. 


Add to these a refreshing attentiveness 
to your slightest needs and a service that 
expresses appreciation of your patronage, 
and you have discovered the solution to 
your shopping problems. 


‘‘Shop the Arcade Way”’ 


Arcade Building 


Eighth and Olive—Thru to Pine 


ISAAC T. COOK, Manager 
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years of study in France and _ Italy. 
While here he made the acquaintance of 
Grable & Weber, architects, and on his 
return he entered into partnership with 
that firm, succeeding them ‘in 1906. Since 
then he has done thirty million dollars 
worth of construction in St. Louis, in- 
cluding some of the finest mansions in 
the West End. He is a New Englander 
by birth, with Yankee sense to back his 
sound educational training. No won- 
der Washington Avenue is on the boom! 


dfoofoote 


Books of the Day 


By Lilian Cassels 


Newspaper editors, newspaper offices, 
newspaper workers—these be of novel 
and unceasing interest to a reading pub- 
lic; and as foreground or background 
for stories, they seem second in useful- 
ness only to the uninhabited island 
whereon Man and Woman, shipwrecked 
and thus freed from the fret of society’s 
sorry scheme, find themselves at liberty 
to indulge in the joy of moulding a 
scheme of their own, “nearer to the 
Heart’s Desire.” 

Possibly the fact that so many Ameri- 
can novelists of the day are graduates 
of newspaper offices has its share in 
popularizing the reporter a hero of fic- 
tion; it is likely, too, he acquires 
glamour because of the droll belief exist- 
ing in a maive public mind that he (like 
the man on the island) has liberty to 
draw on his own “Heart’s Desire” in 





puts said “sorry scheme.” Be reasons 
as they may, the newspaper boys and 
novels and_ short 


In English 


girls in American 
stories bob up unceasingly. 
literature, even, they are beginning to 
perk up their heads, and now and then 
(as in Jerome K. Jerome’s latest book) 
they shove aside the Lady Marys and 
Lord Harrys and usurp the leads with 
considerable aplomb. 

Henry James Forman, following the 
popular fashion, has introduced Anthony 
West in a story called “Fire of Youth.” 
Here the newspaper element is cleverly 
portrayed, from its beginning in a small 
Nebraska town to the finale of news- 
paper glory which descends upon the 
head of Anthony when he finds himself 
a member of the staff of the New York 
Planet. 

Anthony's father and mother, and his 
second father Jim, the latter a rare spirit 
who evolves through drunken tramp- 
printership into culture and character 
both broad and deep, are people of ex- 
ceptional sturdy common sense; and the 
name Anthony senior makes during his 
editorship of the Beacon is one that 
stands as a bulwark behind the younger 
Anthony, whose heritage from this fine 
source brings him eventually back to 
Nebraska to assume the place his father 
prepared for him. The story takes him 
through a boyish infatuation for a beau- 
tiful foreigner of high-flavored tenden- 
cies, to whom in the innocence of his 
faith he gives “the Fire of Youth,” a 
ruby pendant which his mother on her 
death bed had entrusted to him as a 
gift to the woman he would marry. 
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The La Valliere 
illustrated is of 
platinum — with 
five lustrous 
pearls and many 
small Diamonds. 


$410.00 





PJaccard Diamonds 
for April 


Our April display of Beautiful Diamonds immedi- 
ately creates the desire to possess! 
stones more exquisite in their flashing appeal, which 
is further enhanced by mountings of infinite beauty. 





The Diamond Collar pictured is very decorative with its plat- 
inum movhting and 15 diamonds worn on a black velvet band. 


Never were 


$180 
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He was on his way to Europe, for two through which the modern newspaper that of Vilma) of this pendant and its 


final recovery the plot revolves. 

Until Anthony goes to Berne, Switzer- 
land, a hotbed of intrigue during the 
war, as an important member of the In- 
telligence Department of the United 
States army, the story is well conceived 
and cleverly strung together. But his 
experiences in Berne have a fantastic 
flavor—and the part taken in them by 
Vilma, his treacherous charmer of earlier 
days, is decidedly unreasonable. Vilma 
is made to place in his hands all the 
secrets of her foreign masters, with 
which secrets Anthony makes a big 
splash in diplomatic circles, while Vilma 
pays for the betrayal with her life—all 
through love for the young American, 
which love her entire course up to that 
time had consistently showed to be but 
the lazy desire of a sensuous woman. 

Of course, Anthony had to attain 
glory some way! But if Mr. Forman 
had seen fit to make the method a bit 
more plausible, he would have improved 
an otherwise good American yarn. 
(Little, Brown and Company.) 

hep 

Homely as the blue calico gown 
mother used to wear on washday, plain 
as the strip of hit-or-miss rag carpet 
laid across granny’s kitchen floor, sweet 
as the cabbage roses blooming along 
Aunt Jerusha’s garden fence, is “Farm- 
ington,” of which a_ reproduction has 
just appeared in print. Clarence Darrow 
is its author—and its theme is no more 
unusual a theme than life; just simple, 
ordinary life. 

Carried through a series of chapters 
which link the common events in the 
life of a boy of poor parentage from his 


earliest memories until the dawn of 
manhood into a chain of delicate 
strength, these whimsical, sadly-ironic 


comments on human nature are unique 
in their imaginative simplicity. Short, 
every-day words tell the short, every- 
day experiences that made up the boy- 
hood of John Smith; humble confessions 
of mediocre, rather shabby natures in 
himself, his brothers and sisters, his 
playmates and his teacher, compare in a 
gentle satire the lessons he learned from 
school books and the lessons he learned 
from his companions; there is sublimity 
only when Jo/n tells of the patient lofti- 
ness with which his father—a miller— 
clung to his aspirations that John learn 
Latin and become a scholar; and the 
flavor of subtle humility with which 
John confesses his hatred of Latin and 
all other scholarship permeates not only 
John’s ordinary boy soul, but spreads 
into am aroma of honesty that clings 
pretty close to the rest of the world’s 
ordinary folks. 

“Farmington” ran through two edi- 
tions several years ago, and was warmly 
received, William Dean Howells having 
classed it with Tolstoi’s “Childhood, 
Boyhood and Youth.” There is a rare, 
romantic quality overlying its simplicity 
which makes its charm _ indescribable. 


(B. W. Huebsch.) 


bh 
In “Democracy,” Shaw Desmond, 
Irishman, politician, thinker, dreamer, 


and Irishman—always Irishman—has 
spread upon a canvas of splendid pro- 
portions his vision of one of the resur- 
gent waves of that struggle which lifts 
the workers of the world ever a little 


nearer the goal toward which they have 
struggled through the ages. 

The story is that of Denis Destin, pro- 
jected into socialism and syndicalism 
through a_ surprising impulse which 
leads him to fling himself on the speak- 
ers’ platform at one of London’s hetero- 
genous public meetings. Here he chal- 
lenges a conservative speaker who has 
warned against “The Red Seed being 
sown broadcast over the world,” asking, 
without premeditation and in sudden 
eloquence : 

“Who are the Sowers? Who shall be 
the Reapers? What is the Seed? * * * 
If it be the Seed of death—then it will 
be barren with the sterility of death. If 
it be the Seed of destruction—then it 
will destroy itself. 

“Supposing it be the Seed of the Eter- 
nal Impulse with its age-old drive? * * * 
The earth today trembles with the im- 
pulse of the Seed. It feels in its age- 
old womb the throbbings and the 
wrenchings which have ever heralded in 
the past the workings of the blind foetus 
of man’s thoughts toward the light. Who 
can stop that miraculous birth? Can 
strangle the spirit of youth?” 

From this spectacular beginning 
Destin goes on to become first lieutenant 
of Brian Creegan, called “the Christ of 
Labor.” His experiences are stirring, 
wild. And he learns much of true 
Democracy. 

“You,” he says to a strange Girl with 
Green Eves, “make a God of Democ- 
racy. 

“T don’t make it a God. It IS God. 
The majority is always wrong and 
always right. From the wrong majority 
of today comes the conscious and right 
majority of tomorrow, yielding in its 
turn to other majorities—the eternal 
majority.” 

“But then, we cannot all be right.” 

“We are all right, and all wrong. The 


truth lies between. It always lies be- 


tween.” 

The Democracy of Mr. Desmond is 
inspired and inspiring. He views its 
forward march in a spirit which savors 
of prophecy. 

This novel draws attention strikingly 
to the freedom of speech English toler- 
ance permits the people of that country. 
There are some startling challenges 
flung from public platforms pictured in 
Mr. Desmond’s book; but his firebrands 
do not represent his majority. 

Mighty words, to put in the mouth of 
he people are always the heart of things, 
The people elect the wrong men. But 
scheme to bring in the necessary ele- 
ments of love and romance? For they 
are there, thick as shamrocks on St 
Patrick’s Day! (Charles Scribner’s 
chivalry, the new deference to Femin- 
ism, or just Mr. Desmond’s cunning 
terrible machine,” says the Green-Eyed 
Girl again. “But it works out absolutely 
a fair Green-Eyed Girl. Is it Irish 


good and evil.” ' 
“The Collective Consciousness 15 4 


true in time. The people make mistakes. 

“Michael Forth” might be called 8 
novel of depths, but for the fact that it 
would be hardly fair—because people, 
fearing their complacence will be ruffled 
by a failure to understand what the 
thing’s about, frequently fight shy of @ 
book so heralded. Moreover, “Michael 
Forth,” besides being deep, is most en 
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tertaining. Its depths, even, are so cun- 
ningly concealed by a pretty love story 
in a setting of soft, southern charm that, 
if you prefer to skip its inner meaning 
and ignore its esoteric trend, you can 
quite comfortably do so without losing 
the satisfaction of a good story. You 
may, indeed, travel hand-in-hand with 
its talented author, Mary Johnston, 
along the path that traverses myriad 
jewelled valleys, passing by way of 
gentle slopes through hills that bye-and 
bye become snow-topped peaks, along an 
ever-lifting highway leading finally to 
attainment’s heights. And, when you 
have reached the end of the book, if you 
see no more than a vision of earthly 
beauties spread in peaceful panorama to 
the north and the south and the east and 
the west—why, then you can slip back 
down the incline to your comfortable 
home on the plain with nothing more 
exciting as a result of the journey than 
a sense of having traveled far and of 
having been vastly entertained en route. 
And again, if you feel that you want to 
stay above with Michael and his other 
self, Miriam, and to continue on into 
even higher realms of thought—the in- 
vitation’s there, clear and plain. Either 
way you take it, “Michael Forth” is a 
delightful story. (Harper and Brothers.) 
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Marts and Money 


Despite strikes and rumors of strikes, 
Wall Street's constructive element still 
maintains a serene attitude. It is con- 
fidently assumed that the troubles will 
be settled within a few days either by 
mutual agreement or intercession on the 
part of the Government. There are inti- 
mations even that in some prominent 
circles the dissensions among workers 
are viewed with open satisfaction. 

Quotations for transportation stocks 
are generally a little lower than they 
were a week ago. In some cases the 
losses vary from one to two points. It 
is noticeable, though, that the reactions 
are not attended by an increased volume 
of trading. People who bought for in- 
vestment at the law figures of two or 
three months ago evince no disposition 
to liquidate at present. Nor must it be 
overlooked that the values of railway 
bonds remain at or close to the high 
marks recently attained. So far as in- 
dustrial shares are concerned, specula- 
tive demand for especially promising 
certificates manifests itself in striking 
fashion every other day. It is fed by 
numerous fine yearly reports, by stock 
dividends, by higher regular dividends, 
and predictions of large gains in profits 
for the current year. Bethlehem Steel, 
Republic Iron & Steel, National Lead, 
Mexican Petroleum, International Har- 
vester, American Car & Foundry, and 
sugar stocks are particularly conspicu- 
ous, 

The monthly statement of the United 
States Steel Corporation furnished suf- 
ficient evidence of steady betterment in 
industrial affairs. The increase in booked 
orders as of March 31 was 389,994 tons. 
The total tonnage exceeded that re- 
Ported for the like month in 1919. In- 
deed, it was the largest since the autumn 
of 1918. The current price of Steel com- 
mon is 10534. This denotes an advance 
of about twelve points over the minimum 
Since January 1. Purchasing of the stock 
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continues to be based to a considerable 
extent on hopes of a substantial stock 
dividend. In conservative quarters it is 
believed that the corporation will not 
adopt a policy of this kind in the near 
future. But even so, general knowledge 
that the financial position is stronger 
than it ever has been, and that the in- 
trinsic value of the common shares 
greatly surpasses the market price, suf- 
fices to invest them with seductive 
glamor and to bring forth many conjec- 
tures concerning future valuation. 


With respect to the monetary situation, 
Wall Street is mow inclined to harbor 
more cheerful feelings. Optional loans 
are made at 6 and 7 per cent, notwith- 
standing a shrinkage of $10,000,000 in 
the surplus reserves of the clearing- 
house institutions. The actual amount 
stands at $11,777,100. This is not a very 
satisfactory exhibit at this time of the 
year, but there’s good reason for believ- 
ing that another material rectification 
will be effected during the present week. 
Owing to the progressive improvement in 
the money market, considerable new 
financing is now under way. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. is offering $50,- 
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000,000 bonds, and the New York Cen- 
tral $30,000,000 equipment trust notes, 


Foreign exchange rates displayed a 
cownward tendency lately. In spite of 
further imports of gold from London, 
demand sterling fell to $4.9214, after a 
rise to $4.04. French and Italian rates 
established new low records for all time. 
Since imports from European countries 
are gradually growing, there is a prob- 
ability that from now on quotations will 
record such enhancement as should facil- 
itate efforts to remedy the acute econ- 
omic disorders of the suffering nations. 
The weekly report of the Bank of Eng- 
land places the reserve ratio at 14.98 per 
cent, as against 1847 in the previous 
week. The sharp loss is mostly the re- 
sult of gold shipments to New York. 
The discount rate remains at 6 per cent. 
The same rate is now in force at the 
Bank of France. An advance in the of- 
ficial rate is reported also by the Bank 
of Bombay—from 7 to 8 per cent. Ac- 
cording to official statements, the total 
value of raw materials imported during 
February was $197,000,000, as compared 
with $83,000,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1919. For eight months of the 
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running fiscal year, our imports are val- 
ued at $744,000,000, as against $1,148,- 
000,000. 

Popular inquiry for oil shares seems 
insatiable. It pervades the entire coun- 
try. It is promoted by a vast amount of 
enticing literature, as well as by predic- 
tions of still higher prices for the prod- 
uct. Our output is not growing as fast 
as conditions and prospects seem to re- 
quire. For January the record was 33,- 
980,000 barrels, as compared with 32,508,- 
000 for December. California still is the 
most important producer; Oklahoma and 
Texas rank second and third, respective- 
ly. 

Copper stocks are firm after advances 
ranging from two to five points. The 
metal is quoted at 19 to 19% cents and 
export demand is improving. There can 
be no doubt but that the price will be 
well above 20 cents at an early date. The 
absolute high record during the war 
was 36 cents a pound. Domestic con- 
sumption is estimated at more than 100,- 
000,000 pounds per month. The first 
crop report of the year indicates a win- 
ter wheat vield of about 460,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 765,000,000 in 
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beautiful silver! 





freshness of a new day. 








When the Day is at its Best 


‘ 
REAKFAST TIME! Appetites in harmony with the crisp, dewy 
How natural, in this environment, is 
Is coffee ever so tragrant as when creamed from 
a silver pitcher, sweetened from a silver bowl, stirred with a silver 
spoon? There’s something about breakfast-table silver that stimu- 
lates the imagination, enriches everything with which it comes in 
contact, and tempts to a greater enjoyment of that important 
morning meal, the memories of which are so inseparably interwoven 
with the accomplishments of succeeding hours. 


In use as well as decorative beauty 
our Silver Tableware is ever a delight 
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Dependable Jewelers since 1883 
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The Test of Satisfaction 


HUNDRED 
Mississippi Valley accounts. 
know more than one of them. 


thousand people have opened 
You doubtless 
Ask them 


about the satisfaction they feel with their dealings 


here. 


They will tell you that this is an institution 


big enough to protect you, strong enough to serve 


you, cordial enough to make you feel at home. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Fourth and Pine Streets 


Mem ber Fed. Res. System 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000.00 
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Protection! 


{| A Savings Account with the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company protects the whole 
family. 


: 


{| Are you making provisions for the 
proverbial rainy day? Daddy, Mother, 
Willie and Susie Thrift do not fear a 
“Down Pour” of adversity. They all are 
savers, 


: 
: 


Why don’t you start a savings ac- 
count with 


“THE INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS?”’ 


Dollar 
Starts 


ONE NE 


{| Our Savings Department is open Mon- 
y evenings until six-thirty. 


Mercantilu Tryst Com 
Member Federal "a 
Reserve System 

EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


pany 
USGovernment 
Supervisron 


“TO ST. CHARLES 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 
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1919. Since the spring wheat yield may 
safely be estimated at not less than 300,- 
000,000 bushels, and production in Eu- 
rope will be considerably larger than 
that of last year, there’s substantial 
cause for feeling satisfied with the out- 
look in this respect. 

The quotations for cotton set new high 
records lately, the May deal selling at 
4134 cents a pound in New York. The 
ardor of the bull faction is daily incited 
by reports of untoward conditions on 
the plantations, where weather is retard- 
ing planting and growing. 


Finance in St. Louis. 


They have a quiet, resilient market on 
Fourth Street, with quotations indicating 
no changes of particular interest in rep- 
resentative quarters. The disposition to 
enter into commitments is checked to 


‘some extent by the hesitant market down 


East. At the same time faith in further 
improvement in values remains unim- 
paired. There are no signs of enlarged 
offerings in cases where profits have ac- 
cumulated. Substantial declines would 
be welcomed by speculators interested in 
shares which are expected to establish 
new high records before long. Whether 
they will materialize is decidedly doubt- 
ful in face of the fact that unwontedly 
large amounts of stocks have been 
bought outright for a long pull. An im- 
portant item of news is the intention of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to consolidate its properties in five 
states and to isstte $50,000,000 common 
and $25,000,000 preferred stock. The 
proposal has been authorized by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Missouri. The 
total capital stock proposed is $200.000,- 
000. New stock, amounting to $2,000,- 
000, is to be put out also by the Wagner 
Electric Manufacturing Company. It is 
to be taken by stockholders of record 
April 20 at $100 a share, and will make 
the total outstanding $6,000,000, as 
>gainst $4,000,000 at present. The regu- 
lar cash dividend is $8 per annum. 


Closing Quotations. 


Description Bid 
Boatmen’s Bank...............---$128.25 
ae Se 200.00 
Merchants-Lac. National. 250.00 
National Bk. of Commerce 146.00 
Northwestern Savings........ 329.00 
Title Guaranty Trust........ 67.50 
United Railways preferred ..._....... 
United Railways common 1.50 
Granite-Bimetallic Mining -50 
American Bakery common ...........- 
Brown Shoe preferred 96.50 
Brown Shoe common........ 100.00 
Cities Service preferred.... 69.50 
Cities Service common 385.00 
Chicago Ry. Equipment... 115.00 
Cont’l Port. Cement pf..... 100.00 
Cont’! Port. Cement com. 100.00 
Corno Mills 117.50 
Ely-Walker D. G. com..... 203.00 
Fulton Iron Works pref.... 105.00 
Fulton Iron Works com.... 74.00. 
HWydraulic-Press Brick pf. 52.00 
Hydraulic-Press B. com... 9.00 
International Shoe pref.... 108.50 
International Shoe com.... 149.00 
Laclede Steel 
Marland Refining Co..._... 
National Candy Ist pref.... 105.50 
National Candy 2d pref.... 101.50 
National Candy common.... 152.00 
Rice-Stix D. G. 2d pf..... 100.00 
St. L. Cotton Compress.... 39.00 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


Constant Reaper, St. Touis.—Certain-teed 
Produtes common is a speculative proposition of 
unquestionable merit. It is dealt in both in 
the St. Louis and New York markets. The 
current price of 57% is about eight points 
under last year’s top mark. Prospective busi- 
ness should record steady growth and lead to 
the declaration of a or 6 per cent dividend 
at a date not very remote. Company doing 
considerable foreign business, even in China. 


Seven per cent is paid on first and second pre 
ferred shares, The sixty thousand shares of 
common have no fixed par value. The 1919 
balance sheet shows surplus of $1,698,169, 

J 
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IngurreEr, St. Louis.—American Internation. 
al Corporation common is selling at 104. The 
dividend rate is $6 per annum. The high point 
in 1919 was 13214. The relatively high price 
discounts a dividend rate of 7 or 8 per cent, 
Company is extensively engaged in foreign 
trade and enterprises of various kinds. Also 
owns large blocks of stock in the International 
Mercantile Marine, United Fruit and Pacific 
Mail. Controlling interests connected with 
powerful banking and industrial corporations 
Hold your stock and purchase an _ additionaj 
certificate in case of a break to about 96. 
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E. M., Charleston, Ill.—Although the Shat. 
tuck-Arizona Copper Company has_ suspended 
dividend payments, it would be indiscreet on 
your part to liquidate your holdings at the 
present quotation of 11%. It is probable that 
payments will be resumed before close of 1929, 
Financial condition was injured by fires and 
other troubles at the mines. Outstanding cap. 
italization of $3,500,000 doesn't imply infla- 
Stock sold at 1914 in 1919, at 2934 in 
1916. The progressive 
trade should raise the 
For 1919 


tion. 
1917, and at 40% <in 
betterment in copper 
value well above 20 soon or late. 

company reported deficit of $448,999. 
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Curious, Leavenworth, Kan.—The 1919 re. 
port of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Company dis- 
closes net profits of $2,491,070, equal to $7.65 
a share on common stock. This, after deduc- 
tion of preferred 8 per cent dividend. Rulin 
price of 69 compares with a high notch of 9 
last year. The passing of the dividend some 
time ago is discounted. Net working capital 
is placed at $13,126,546. While company's 
finances are not as strong as they should be, 
the common stock may be regarded as a tempt- 
ing speculation in case of a decline to about 
60. 


Investor, Van Buren, Ark.—United States 


Smelting, Refining & Mining common is a 
promising speculative investment. The yearly 
dividend rate of $6 is safely earned, the 1919 
report showing $14.07 earned on these shares 
after preferred payments. Total net profits 
were $6,641,214, as against $4,775,090 in 1918, 
Quoted price of common—65%—looks quite 
reasonable. ast year’s maximum was 7814. 
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H. N. O’D., Syracuse, N. Y.—(1) Pennsy- 
vania Railroad is one of the best investment 
stocks of its class. It has not been a specu- 
lative favorite for years. The yearly range of 
fluctuations is narrow. The current quotation 
is 4144. Under generally favorable conditions 
an advance to 52 would probably be witnessed. 
A higher dividend than $6 per annum cannot 
fairly be looked for this year. (2) Southern 
Railway general 4s are a desirable purchase 
at the present price of 5734, which denotes a 
net yield of approximately 74 per cent. 
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Musical Note 


“The ’orn of the ‘unter is ’eard on the 
ill,” sang the little boy at the Ragged 
School treat. But somehow his version 
of that line in “Kathleen Mavourneen” 
jarred on the nerves of the teacher. “My 
little man,” she said kindly, “why don’t 
you put a few more aitches in your 
song?” “Garn,” advised the little man, 
politely. ‘Don’t you know there ain't 
no ‘h’ in moosic? It only goes up us 
GC" 


Seog 


Beating Nature 


A little soldier from Harlem was lis- 
tening with open mouth to a Scotchman 
from Glasgow, who was livening things 
up a bit in the Salvation Army hut just 
back of the lines. One of his “buddies” 
asked him the reason the expression of 
awe on his countenance. “What's the 
matter, Abey, didn’t you get the joke?’ 
he asked. “I don’t know nottin’ about 
no joke,” was the answer, “but Gawd, 
how that guy can imitate Harry Lau- 
der.” 

The civilianized lieutenant, who was 
the odd male in the mixed veranda 
party of seven, was not getting any 
where near so much attention as the 
three discharged bucks. “But you 
know,” he confided at last to the blond- 
est of the hero-worshippers, “T could 
have been a private if I’d wanted to.’ 
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A preacher, raising his eyes from his 
desk in the midst of his sermon, was 
paralyzed with amazement to see his rude 
offspring in the gallery pelting the hear- 
ers in the pews below with horse-chest- 
nuts. But while the good man was pre- 
paring & frown of reproof the young 
hopeful cried out: “You ‘tend to your 
preaching, daddy; I'll keep ’em awake.” 

*..%. 
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The recent death of both Andrew 
Carnegie and Professor Ernest Haeckel, 
the scientist and philosopher of Jena, 
who died within a few days of each 
other, story of a_ student 
about to go to Jena who was called into 
Carnegie’s office and told to get an 
autograph of the well-known professor. 
Some time afterwards Carnegie received 
this letter : “Ernest Haeckel gratefully 
acknowledges receiving from Andrew 
Carnegie a Trumot microscope for the 
biological laboratory at Jena.” The iron- 
master was so delighted with the profes- 
sors shrewdness that he promptly sent 
the desired microscope. 


recalls the 
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A certain drunk, taken to the police 
station recently, was never booked be- 
cause he gave the night squad the best 
laugh they’ve had in a long time. “How 
did you happen to be lying there in the 
gutter?” demanded the sergeant severe- 
ly. “Sall right, boss. 1 jus’ happened 
to walk between two lamp posts and 
leaned against the wrong one,” was the 
candid reply. 

fects 

The fond parent was well-nigh dis- 
tracted with little Willie's questions, and 
threatened to acquaint him with the slip- 
per if he did not keep quiet for a time. 
Willie was silent for nearly a minute, 
then said, reflectively, “Awful accident 
on a street car today.” Father looked 
up with interest, and asked what was 
the accident. “Why,” replied Willie, 
edging towards the door, ‘‘a woman had 
her eye on a seat, and a man sat on it.” 

One of Strickland Gillilan’s stories in 
his “Sample Case of Humor” deals 
with the age-old theme of the inability 
of some English people to appreciate 
the American joke. An English girl 
Was present when this conundrum was 
asked: “How do you make a Maltese 
cross ?”’—the being, 
“You pull its tail.” The English girl 
didn't smile. Finally she said: “Well, 
of course, it’s because I’m English and 
all that, but really I can not see any 
similarity between «a Maltese cross and 
a pullet’s tail,” 


answer of course 


sheet 
She—If you tell a man anything it 
goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
He—If you tell a woman anything it 


goes in at both ears and out at her 
mouth.-—Iashington Post. 
feels 


In an infants’ school the teacher told 
the children to play at imitating «ani- 
mals. They were soon very busy, some 
Were horses, some sheep, 
and pigs. In fact, everyone was trying 
to imitate some animal. Little Johnny, 
however, was sitting very still in a cor- 
ner. The teacher, thinking he was net 
Well, said to him: “Now, Johnny, why 
don’t you play?” Johnny said: “Hush! 
teacher, hush! I am a hen laying an 
egg.” 


some cows 





Coming Shows 


John Golden, who has five successes now be 
fore the public, and who deals with nothing but 
clean present one of 
them for the first time in St. Louis when he 


American comedy, will 


brings .\ustin Strong’s “‘Three Wise Fools” 
to the American next Sunday for a week’s 
stay. The author has built his play around 


the declining years of three old and prosperous 
men who share a home in Washington Square, 
New York City. Each has his hobby in special 
dishes, games and other small matters, 
until a young girl comes in as adopted daugh- 
ter of the three and changes their whole 
scheme of life. The New York cast, headed 
by Claude Gillingwater, Wlarry Davenport, 
Ifoward Gould and Helen Menken, will ap- 
pear in St. Touis. 


card 
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McIntyre and Heath are coming to the 
Shubert-Jetferson next Sunday for a week in 
what is pronounced the best vehicle ever af- 
forded them, “Hello Alexander.’’ For two ol i- 
timers who have been making the public laugh 
for forty-five years, those responsible for the 
foregoing verdict are saying a great deal. The 
Shuberts have given these lovable old stars the 


” 


benefit of a stupendous scenic production and 
have surrounded them with an excellent” sup- 
port, including Pearl Regay, who shares the 
honors with the stars; Dan Quinlan, Vivian 
Holt, I.illian Rosedale, Jack Cagwin, Boyle and 
Brazil, Rosie Quinn, Earl Rickard, Mabel 
Elaine, Jean Tyne, Sidney Williams and Larry 
Clifford, also a large chorus of Broadway’ 
beauties of the Winter Garden variety. The 
book is by Edgar Smith and Emily Young and 
adventures of the Georgia 
Alfred Bryan 
The intri- 


recites the funny 
Minstrels. The lyrics are by 
and the music by Jean Schwartz. 


cate and novel dancing numbers have been 
staged by Allen K. Foster. 
fe 

The popular English comedienne, Alice 


lloyd, returning for a limited American tour 
after an absence of three years, will top the 
bill at the Orpheum next week. Another choice 
number will be Anatole Friedland, indefatig- 
able song writer, in a revue called ‘‘Music 
Land,” with a St. Louis girl, Emily Fitzgerald, 
as premier danseuse. Others billed are Eng: 
land’s crack dancing team, Harry and Denis 
Du-For; a daughter of the famous Pat Rooney, 
Mattie, in a comedy and dance act with Clay- 
ton Kennedy; “Mrs. Wellington’s Surprise,’ a 
comedy by George Kelly; Jack MclL allen and 
chic May skating comedians; Pietro, 
piano-accordionist; and the sensational _ tor- 
pedo flyers, the Mirano brothers. 


Carson, 


ote 
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“On Manila Bay,’ a musical comedy with 
spectacular scenic effects, will be the big num- 
ber on the Grand Opera House bill next week. 
Teddy McNamara is featured in the cast. 
Other excellent numbers will be a novel sketch 
called ‘You Can Never Tell;’’ Bonnie Gaylord 
and Bertie Herron in ‘*Two Cork-ing Girls;” 
H{[all and Shapiro with bundles of nonsense; 
Kate and Wiley will render an act remarkable 
for its grace, strength and dexterity; the 
Ovonda Trio, Spanish zylophonists; Alf Ripon, 
Scotch ventriloquist; Jerome and Newell, “A 
Chinese Circus;’’ Melroy Sisters in song and 
dance; the Pathe Weekly, Mutt and Jeff and 
several other pictures. 


7 
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The Five American Girls, in songs and in- 
strumental music, hold present headline honors 
on the Columbia bill. The featyre picture is 
Elaine Hammerstein in “The Shadow of Rose- 
lyn Byrne.” The American Girls’ individual 
grace and charm are accentuated by dainty 
gowns of the Colonial period. Alice Nelson, in 
a bright novelty called “The Advertiser;” 
Bayes and Speck with an excellent comedy: 
Burke Brothers and Kendall in “fhe Demon 
strators; and William Jackson, a versatile en- 
tertainer, complete the program. 
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“Don’t show your ignorance by quot- 
ing Hamlet as the one who said he’d 
rather be a dog and bay the moon.” 
“Well, it is an apt quotation anyhow, 
for wasn’t Hamlet a great Dane?”— 
Baltimore American. 
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3 WISE FOOLS 


Original Company Intact From 
333 Performances at the 
CRITERION, New York 


JOHN 
GOLDEN’S 
COMEDY 
HIT 

















St. Louis’ 
Leading Playhouse 


SHUBERT-JEFFERSON 


Week Commencing Sunday Eve., April 18th 


POPULAR MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert Present 


McINTYRE & HEATH 


IN THE GORGEOUS NEW MUSICAL EXTRAVAGANZA 


“Hello Alexander” 


WITH A JUBILEE CAST OF PRINCIPALS AND AN 


AMAZING BEVY QF SINGING AND DANCING BROADWAY BEAUTIES 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FUN SHOW 
Nights $1-$2.50 Matinees Wed. and Sat. 50c.-$2.00 





SEATS ALSO AT CONROYS. 














THE FAMOUS 


SINGER MIDGETS 


EVA TAYLOR & CO. MOSS & FRYE 
GEO. & AUSTIN MOORE 
BARBER & JACKSON 
HERMAN & SHIRLEY 


IVAN BANKOFF & CO. 





10 VAUDEVILLE 
(Orpheum Circuit) 


2:15—Twice Every Day—8:15 








Mats., 15c to 50c. Eves., 25¢ to $1 














TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre io 


GOLDEN CROOK 
WITH BILLY ARLINGTON 
Next Week: LONDON BELLES. 




















ETHICAL SOCIETY of ST. LOUIS 


Sheldon Memorial 
3648 Washington Boulevard 








A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the 
Rnowleden, the (ace ant the Practice of the Right 








Regular Sunday Morning Exercises 11 to 12:30 


ON NEXT SUNDAY, APRIL 18th 


The Address Will Be Given by 
MR. HORACE J. BRIDGES 
Leader of the Chicago Ethical Society, on 
“SIR OLIVER LODGE AR 
AND THE REVIVAL OF SPIRITUALISM 


THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
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Food-Value 


brings back the “friendly glass” 












Known Everywhere 
—Sold Everywhere 
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Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
St. Louis 
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THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 


| TheNew Columbia 11 a. m.—Coase——less——11 p.m. 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 

















VENETIAN GYPSIES 


Frolicking in a Gypsy Camp 


THE GREAT LESTER 


World’s Foremost Ventriloquist 
WEIR & CREST—TWO LILLIES 
REXO—NEWELL & MOST 
MOORE & SHY—HUGO RIO 


LA GRACIOSA 


{GRAND sire nene]5-30c 


{ Junior Theatre, Orpheum Circuit 


11 a, m.—Continuous—t11 p. m. 
$—BIG VAUDEVILLE ACTS—9 
Cc t Orchestra, Photoplays, News Digest 
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SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


| STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


BROADWAY BELLES 


Next Week, CABARET GIRLS 
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10. Because 


on the Bond Issue 


The carrying out of the projects for the 
development of our city will increase our 
population 35 per cent within the next 
five years. That means added wealth and 
prosperity for all. That means an in. 
crease of over 200,000 people. 


The expansion of street traffic and new 
plans for traffic arteries will attract great 
new industries. Over $50,000,000 worth 
of automobiles have been purchased by 
St. Louisans. This sum has enriched 
other cities. Why not bring a good share 
of the automobile industry here? 


The big business world has its eyes on 
St. Louis now, and is trying out the spirit 
of the people. Big business is watching 
our future development. We must not 
falter in our progress. 


It means the spending of tremendous 
sums for wages. It means steady employ- 
ment for all classes of labor. Building 
operations and industrial activity in all 
lines will absorb surplus labor. 


The improvements that will be inaugu- 
rated, when the bond issue passes, will 
increase the volume of our business over 
$2,000,000 per day. 


Its passage means better and additional 
fire protection, a modern system of elec- 
tric lighting, doing away forever with the 
antiquated “village” method of gas light- 
ing. 

The purchase and equipment of new 
parks and playgrounds, and improvement 
of the old parks will mean added beauty 
and make for the health and welfare of 
your children, and your children’s chil- 
dren. 


It means the permanent improvement of 
the River des Peres, doing away with the 
heavy losses by floods as in the past. 


Its passage means the elimination of all 
grade crossings, always a dangerous 
menace to human life; it means a splen- 
did Municipal Auditorium and Commu- 
nity Center; the completion of the west 
end approach of the Municipal Bridge, 
more sewers, Municipal Docks and Ter- 
minals, a Municipal Farm for the tuber- 
cular, insane, feeble minded, aged and 
infirm; widening of the streets, Bellefon- 
taine farms, a Municipal farm to replace 
the workhouse, a new Morgue, proper 
maintenance of streets, and other big pro- 
jects. 


If you believe in our city, if you love our 
city, if you believe in progress, if you be- 
lieve that the best is none too good for 
our city, and that the future development 
of St. Louis means to you and your chil- 
dren a big share of these benefits as well 
as to future generations, you will do your 
share in assisting in the passage of the 
Bond Issue. 












































